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—Portrait of the Week— 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S Visit 
to Britain and all points east continued. A phalanx 
of security men preceded him, presumably to en- 
sure that no irreconcilable Democrat would be 
lurking in the underbrush at London Airport. 
Other news from the United States included that 
of an earthquake followed by severe floods, tech- 
nical trouble with the Boeing 707 jet aeroplane, 
and another nuclear-powered submarine. Other 
news from elsewhere included the discovery by 
the Chinese Government of an imperialist con- 
spiracy of aggression in Laos, the restoration of 
diplomatic relations between Jordan and the 
United Arab Republic, and the refusal of a Czech 
orchestra to accompany a Swiss-domiciled Hun- 
garian in a programme of German music in 
Scotland, where the Edinburgh International 
Festival was clearly attempting to live up to its 
name. 


* 
IN NOTTINGHAM AND KNIGHTSBRIDGE battle con- 
tinued. The Labour majority on Nottingham 
Council issued a statement sharply criticising 


Chief Constable Athelstan Popkess for actions 
which they claimed amounted to political partial- 
ity. The Conservative minority on the Council 
retorted that the Labour statement was inaccur- 
ate and tendentious, and that the Chief Constable 
had done his duty properly throughout. Mean- 
while, Mr. Hugh Fraser appeared to be winning 
the long tug-of-war over Harrods, though many 
experts were of the opinion that the rope was by 
now almost frayed right through. 


* 


IN SOUTH AFRICA the day of reckoning crept 
nearer, and for a moment it looked as though it 
had actually arrived. The arrest of a number of 
African women in Natal set the spark to a gun- 
powder-situation, which exploded in riots, burn- 
ings, shooting (so far, of two Africans) and more 
arrests. White people barricaded themselves in a 
hospital, and from later reports it appeared that 
rioting had spread to the Johannesburg area. Any- 
way, the Saracen armoured cars supplied by Great 
Britain were coming in handy, and were expected 
to come in handier still as the days went by. The 
Opposition party, as its contribution to the crisis, 
Spit. 


* 


THE REPORT OF THE Radcliffe Committee on the 
working of the monetary system in Britain was 
published. It pleased the unorthodox with its 
criticism of excessive government reliance on 
monetary policy as a Budget device, and of the 
secrecy with which the Bank of England continues 
to shroud some of its operations; the Committee 
was of the opinion that the Bank should disclose 
its intentions more often, and give reasons for 
them. The Bank of England was expected to 
reject the Report, though suggestions that the 
Governor had been taking lessons at the Colonial 
Office were considered unworthy. 


* 


DUDLEY ROAD HOSPITAL, Birmingham, came 
(belatedly, some thought) to the conclusion that 
it Was unwise to give 1,000 dangerous tablets at 
a time to a man of unstable mentality and no fixed 
address, Other signs that the silly season was well 
advanced included the high-level meeting between 
Princess Alexandra and a koala bear, the breach 
between Mr. R. A. Butler and the Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene (ex parte the Street 
Offences Bill), civil war at Lord’s Cricket Ground 
Over the bare-torsoed fashion adopted by some 








(male) spectators, and the Maldive Islands. 
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GAITSKELL’S RURAL RIDES 


HE Labour Party, we lamented last week, has 
prion itself to be sucked into the Establish- 
ment; and the day our elegy appeared the 
Manchester Guardian carried a story about Mr. 
Gaitskell’s tour in Kent, confirming the diagnosis. 
‘One would have thought,’ the Guardian cor- 
respondent wrote, ‘that the droves of directors, 
admirals and experts of every kind who met him 
at each port of call had been voting Labour all 
their lives, to judge by the wreaths of smiles .. . 
the welcome says something, too, for the achieve- 
ment of the Labour Party in making itself respect- 
able with the Establishment—even in endearing 
itself.” 

Preciselyand the wreaths of smiles reflect the 
directors’ and admirals’ happy conviction that the 
Labour Party is no longer to be feared. Even if it 
did get in, they now feel, it would not seriously 
disturb their lives; but in any case, praise be! it 
is not going to get in. 

For many years its Left wing, worried about 
this, has been urging that the party should prise 
itself loose from respectability by putting 
forward policies which would so scare the direc- 
tors and the admirals that they would not go near 
Mr. Gaitskell except with a horsewhip or a bag of 
rotten tomatoes. But as everybody, even on the 
Left, now realises, this cannot be successfully tried 
until the country’s economy shows signs of crack- 
ing. If it were now adopted as election policy the 
voters would flock to send the Conservatives back 
again. What Labour needs is a way to differentiate 
itself not through measures but through the adop- 
tion of a new persona—or at least a new mask— 
one designed to terrify the admirals, but to attract 
the floating vote. 

It is not so very long since we in this country 
used to scoff at Republicans and Democrats in 
the US dumming and deeing at each other—par- 
ticularly at conventions, where the party spirit was 
stirred up by devices so blatant, so childish even, 
that no adult could be expected to take them 
seriously. Can it be, Mr. Gaitskell must now be 
asking himself (or if he is not, he should be), that 
some of this Barnum touch might help to save his 
party from collapse? Admittedly the party system 
in the US has been given fortuitous stiffening by 
the personality of Franklin D. Roosevelt—so well 
loved on his own side, so well hated by Republi- 
cans, that to this day his memory dictates to 
millions which way to vote. Possibly the same 
thing might have happened here if Aneurin Bevan 
had not left the Government in a huff just before 
Labour went out of office, thereby helping to dis- 
qualify himself from the succession to party leader- 
ship. But in any case the impact of a personality is 
a risky foundation for a party, as the Conserva- 
tives found in 1945. No doubt Roosevelt’s shadow 
would long since have grown less had it-been in 


either the Republican or the Democratic interest 
to curtail it; both sides have found it useful. 

Can Labour find a new dynamic—and if 
so, where? In his unaccustomed capacity of 
advocatus dei for the party this week, Taper notes 
the strength of the party’s second and third teams; 
and to anybody tolerably familiar with the parties 
at Westminster, the greater strength of Labour on 
the back benches is very obvious. Here, in its own 
back room, Labour could find itself—if its abler 
back-benchers could manage to project themselves 
as a serious force. 

But they have not yet been able to do so; nor, 
it must be admitted, has the party made much use 
of its advantages from them. Exactly why, is hard 
to say—though undoubtedly the ossification of the 
two-party structure is largely responsible. What- 
ever the reason, the failure has been very bad for 
the party’s health: so much so that there are 
Labour supporters who feel that it would be better 
for the party if the coming election were lost, if 
its loss were to give the party the shake-up it so 
obviously needs. 


STILL BREAK STONE 


HE course of events in Cyprus today is being 

likened to what happened in Ireland after the 
Treaty of 1921; justly, as the parallel is close. 
Trouble has arisen for the same _ reasons: 
wherever a nationalist movement is to be found it 
will contain (as we said in connection with 
Nyasaland) a broad spectrum of opinion, ranging 
from moderates to extremists; and if the move- 
ment is foolishly repressed—if constitutional de- 
mands are ignored or rejected out of hand—the 
focus of resistance tends to be found on the 
extremist wing. The longer the period of repression 
lasts, the more effectively the extremists can pose 
as their country’s only resource; for they appear 
to be getting results (however ugly their methods) 
while the moderates tend to be branded as 
appeasers and Quislings. 

When an independence movement is long re- 
pressed the eventual settlement—no matter how 
reasonable it is on paper—will appear to extrem- 
ists to be a weak compromise. And in the period 
of disillusionment that inevitably follows, people 
begin to realise that the wind blows just as cold 
in a free country: 

Parnell came down the road, he said to a 
cheering man: 

‘Ireland shall get her freedom-and you still 
break stone.’ 

In such circumstances the extremist leaders— 
de Valera in Ireland, and Grivas today—in- 
evitably begin to sense the disillusionment, and 
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to feel that the moderates were guilty men: 
that the settlement was really a betrayal. Other 
malcontents gather around the rebel leaders, 
and the upshot is discontent and civil disturbance 
sometimes, as in Ireland, long civil war. 

To casual observers such disintegration may 
seem to justify the earlier policy of repression; 
the country was not, they argue, really ready for 
self-government. The truth is very different: it is 
the earlier withholding of self-government, the 
repression of nationalism, which is really to blame. 
because it nourished hatred for authority, enjoy- 
ment of vioience, and disregard of law—all of 
which will eventually be turned against the new 
constitutional government. 

* 

The parallel with Ireland is brought still closer 
by Archbishop Makarios’s recent pronounce- 
ment, that he cannot agree to allow any popu- 
lated area to be included in the British bases on 
the island. Drawing attention to the Archbishop's 
warning in a letter to The Times this week, Lord 
Salisbury suggests that either the existence of a 
working population to maintain the bases must 
be assured by a firm agreement, or the bases 
ought not to be constructed at all; which could 
be a sensible proposal were it not for the fact 
that no agreement with Makarios is likely to be 
binding on, say, Grivas—any more than an 
agreement with Cosgrave bound de Valera. 

In retrospect, in fact, it is easy to see that the 
Irish bases could not have been safely secured 
by any agreement. Bases are only tenable in an 
independent foreign country if relations between 
landlord and tenant are cordial, as they were 
not between Britain and Ireland in the Thirties, 
and are not likely to be between Britain and 
Cyprus, more’s the pity, for a many a long year. 
With sardonic humour Lord Salisbury says, 
‘There is, as 1 understand it, now no certainty 
that Cyprus, as a whole, will remain permanently 
within the British Commonwealth and Empire.’ 
All that can be said with certainty, in fact, is that 
so long as Grivas on the one hand, and the Com- 
munists on the other, have any influence, the 
island will be kept in a continual ferment of 
suspicion against anything which even remotely 
suggests British domination. There has never been 
any prospect that the bases would be usable (as 
Lord Lambton told the readers of the Evening 
Standard on Monday, they were dropped into 
the agreement only as a sop to the Conservative 
Right-wingers). 

Again—will we never learn? It was no accident 
the newspaper cartoonists of many different 
political persuasions should have rushed to 
celebrate the news that Kwame Nkrumah had 
become a Privy Councillor with pictures of Dr. 
Banda and Archbishop Makarios wondering when 
their turn will come. 


Up And At ’Em 


' ATIONAL prosperity goes up,” Lord Napier 
says (justifying the decision of a Guards 
regiment to appoint a PRO), ‘and Army recruiting 
goes down.’ But is it as simple as that? There has 
never been any trouble in getting men, or women, 
into branches of the Services where the work is 
rewarding, even when it is not particularly highly 
paid by civilian standards: nor is there much 
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difficulty in getting recruits by the simple process 
of offering them substantial inducements, in the 
shape of big pay rises. This is not a method which 
often commends itself to the Treasury, but it has 
worked whenever it has been tried. 

When the last rise was given, we suggested that 
though it was deserved, the attached strings would 
prove its undoing. The tendency recently has been 
to adopt in the Army an old and deplorable habit 
of the Navy's: to offer substantially higher pay 
to new recruits, or to men who are already in 
the Army, who are prepared to sign long-term 
contracts. The Army does not attempt to catch 
‘em young in the way the Navy does: nor it is 
quite so ruthless in refusing to concede that some- 
body may genuinely have mistaken his vocation. 
But it does indulge in what is transparently a 
form of bribery, designed to dazzle youths with 
the prospect of an increase in pocket money and 
freedom from the responsibilities of civilian life— 
and to keep them, later, even if they regret 
their decision. 

Admittedly there are some sound arguments 
for adopting this policy. The country cannot 
afford, strategically, to risk losing its trained men 
from the Services to industry, when they may be 
needed at any moment to deal with emergencies. 
Nor can it afford, economically, to train men who 
then go off to better or more congenial jobs. There 
must be some sanctions. But obviously the best 
way to go about keeping men in the Forces is to 
provide them with conditions which make them 
reluctant to leave rather than to try to hold them 
against their will. 

This is not so much a question of better barrack 
rooms and more weekend passes, as of civilising 
(and to some extent civilianising) Forces life. 
Soldiers who are trained to do a skilled job, as 
a very high proportion of them now are, inevit- 
ably resent the kind of discipline associated with 
an army of unskilled men, and the kind of ‘club’ 
standards associated with the NAAFI. The Army 
realises this, no doubt, but the transition away 
from the era of the square-basher and char-and- 
wadder is painfully slow. 
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Latin-American Future 


EVOLUTION in Latin America is not merely 
R: matter of Dr. Castro in Cuba, or petty up. 
heavals in Honduras. The whole South Americap 
sub-continent and Mexico, and the umbilical 
cord that joins them, along with the offshor 
islands, are in the course of a social, economic and 
industrial revolution. Latin America is going 


through Western Europe’s nineteenth century, by & 


that is a process accelerated these days by tech. 
nology, as the Soviet Union has shown. Many 
Latin-American economists and politicians are 


considering one of Western Europe’s twentieth. 7 


century devices as a possible means of making the 
historical process less painful than it has been 
elsewhere, at other times. For well over a year 


now a working committee of the United Nations § 


Commission for Latin America has been studying 
how a common market could be formed. 
There are difficulties and dangers in the way, 
Any device that stimulated production in the 
already semi-industrialised ‘ABC’ countries— 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia and Uruguay— 
would tend to widen the present economic gap 
between them and the primary producers, mak- 
ing the richer brethren richer and the poorer 
relatively poorer still. It may be that the planners 
should think first in terms of regional groups, 
rather than in terms of a continental-sized com- 


mon market—that Latin America should be, like | 


Western Europe, at Sixes and Sevens. Foreign 
investment will be needed on a much higher level 
than the present 400 to 500 million dollars a year, 
most of it risk capital from private American 
sources. Those who are invited to invest in mining, 
ip oil, and in public services fear expropriation, 
and point to British and American experience in 
Mexico and Argentina. But both as a prodycer 
and as a market, Latin America is of the utmost 
importance to the West—potentially more useful 
and more amiably disposed than other comparable 


regions. Assistance on half the scale of Marshall © 


Aid for Western Europe could transform Latin 
America economically in a mere ten years. 


Loss of Identity 


By SARAH 


EOPLE who have lost or abandoned all they 

had and who live on charity in barracks or 
camps are much like prisoners; they are entirely 
delivered over to those who care for and control 
them. Even their coming and going must neces- 
sarily be controlled. Gradually, starting with those 
who have lived almost unconscious lives of 
custom and work, weather and season, and reach- 
ing slowly up to the most highly cultured and 
self-confident adult personalities, the feeling of 
personal identity gets lost. Anyone who has ever 
had his passport taken off him in a hostile country 
knows the beginning of this feeling. In the end it 
is hard to prove even to oneself that number so- 
and-so was once a man with the authority of a 
skilled printer, an engineer, a grower of wine 
whose skill can never be put into words, least of 
all by himself. And the loss of identity begins with 
the conscious or unconscious condescension of 
those ‘in charge.’ If they are good people it issues 
in exaggerated kindness, painstaking considera- 
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tion; if they are bad people in bullying and red- 
tape and at last in downright cruelty. Those who 
deal with the victims of great misfortunes—fiood, 
war, revolution, shipwreck, disease or simple ul- 
employment—can count this feeling. though they 
do not usually know it, among the compensations 
of their work, whether charitable or professional. 

A curious exception to this demonstrable fact 
are the officials of that group of international 
organisations which deal with European refugees. 
They seem to share an unassuming passion for 
what they are doing, recognisable at sight. which 
is practical, does not dramatise itself and has 
no self-righteousness. They appear to be unaware 
of this themseives. It may perhaps be unfair to 
other national groups, but many of these officials 
seem to be Scandinavians. It seems likely that 
methods of recruitment are responsible for theif 
excellence, but whatever the reason they are. with- 
out being impressive, extremely impressive. 

Of course, they are well-paid, though it depends 
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what you mean by well-paid. On a recent charter 
flight bringing old Russian émigrés from Hong 
Kong to Europe there were fifty-four passengers 
whose average age was sixty-eight. One old lady 
of eighty died before take-off. The doctor had 
wished to reject her, but her expectation was so 
great they could not refuse her. These people had 
been living in awful conditions, all were frail 
and ill, many had diarrhoea, one was asthmatic 
and had heart disease, one was a mental case 
(who behaved very well) and one was incontinent. 
They were all quite useless people, none of them 
fit to work. No place in the world will accept 
them except the Scandinavian countries. 


It was the hot season and the air-conditioning 
was not very satisfactory; at the frequent stops 
the entire aircrew, including the captain, helped 
to serve, fan, clean and comfort the passengers. 
Towards Abadan the air got very rough and it 
was unbearably hot. The exhausted passengers 
had long since been unable to eat, everyone was 
sick at least once and the two lavatories were quite 
inadequate. The entire journey took seventy-three 
hours with its various calls, to Oslo. The doctor 
and his two nurses never stopped going, and the 
doctor never slept at all. And this was a highly 
organised operation, no slip-up anywhere. It is 
simply what it is like to transport old and helpless 
people through the tropics. 


These obviously useless people are not the only 
ones who are welcome nowhere. Tuberculosis, 
the best-known obstacle to emigration, is no 
longer a great problem; for in fortunate countries 
where the disease is almost extinct, there are beds 
aplenty and cure is almost certain, taking an 
average of a few months. Yet even cured TB 
patients are refused, except by Sweden. It might 
be supposed that a vigorous young woman would 
be- welcomed in any country. But a pretty young 
woman of thirty, a dental technician who had 
also been trained as a teacher and speaks several 
languages, is barred—because she has a child, 
and his divorced father, who abandoned them, 
cannot be found to give formal assent to the 
removal of the boy. A Polish economist has no 
family to bar him; they are all dead. But he 
spent eleven years in prison, where he contracted 
TB and though it is cured no country wants him. 

These are typical of people who are rejected 
on bureaucratic grounds; but there are other 
reasons. No country will accept a man with a 
common-law wife and children, even if they have 
lived together for years, and even if the marriage 
cannot take place because of a lost spouse of one 
or the other partner. Some have political dis- 
abilities; few countries would accept an immigrant 
Who had served with the renegade Ukrainians 
fighting with the Wehrmacht, even if they accept 
German immigrants—or a Jugoslav who had been 
with the Ustashi, even if he was in his teens at 
that time or had been recruited by force. 


All these and many hundreds more are listed in 
a catalogue compiled by the International Com- 
mittee for European Migration, the agency which 
moves refugees from place to place. Possibly for 
reasons which have to do with security, the 
circulation of this catalogue to interested—or 
rather, to uninterested—governments has been 
held up. This is a pity, for each page is a human 
life where the photographs of the human beings 
Concerned make the repetitions real. All the 
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photographs smile, anxiously, grimly, beguilingly, 
trying to make themselves look acceptable. Even 
immigration officers would be embarrassed by 
them. The most exigent of trade unionists would 
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vote to give them jobs, if he could only see the 
faces. The only misfortune, the only fault, is to 
have been born where they were. Truly, in Britain 
we don’t know how lucky we are. 


Masterly Inactivity 


By IAN GILMOUR 


RAQ, like Nyasaland, is a police state. Even 
| journalists had as much freedom as in other 
police states, it would be difficult to know what 
was really happening there. But, with the excep- 
tion of the Jewish Observer and Middle East 
Review, no Western newspaper has been con- 
sistently able to keep a foreign correspondent in 
Baghdad. The general level of British reporting 
on the Middle East, with one or two exceptions, 
during the last three years has been so low that 
the absence of Western journalists from Baghdad 
would have been an advantage if it had led to a 
drying-up of editorial theorising. Unfortunately, 
leader-writers have been no more deterred from 
churning out articles on Iraq by the scarcity of 
information than by the knowledge that they have 
in the past almost always been wrong. 

Not long ago it was being said that General 
Kassem was demonstrating his anti-Communism 
by refusing to allow any more Communists into 
his Cabinet. Shortly afterwards he let in certainly 
one and possibly four more; but by that time 
it was being said that he was demonstrating his 
anti-Communism by objecting to Communists 
massacring people in Kirkup. The situation in 
Iraq is habitually represented in such unreal 
terms, just as the whole Middle East used to be 
in the days when Arabs were divided into good 
Arabs and bad Arabs—good Arabs being those 
who were against President Nasser, and bad 
Arabs those who admired him. To see the 
struggle in Iraq as a battle between General 
Kassem and the Communists is no less mis- 
leading. 

Almost certainly General Kassem is not a 
Communist. Equally certainly he has not yet done 
anything to which an intelligent Communist in 
Moscow could object. He has taken some anti- 
Communist measures, of which the most impor- 
tant have probably been the appointment of 
Major-General Abdi as military governor of 
Baghdad and the attempted emasculation of the 
People’s Resistance force; but intelligent Com- 
munists have more reason than anyone else to 
be alarmed at the extremists’ successes and to be 
grateful for some imposed restraint upon them. 
An obvious Communist take-over of Iraq, after 
all, is not in Russia’s interest at present. She 
has already been embarrassed enough by Com- 
munist progress, though she has minimised her 
difficulties by refusing to do a Dulles (and, for 
that matter, refusing to do what she did to Tito) 
and cut off economic aid for political reasons. 

At the moment, therefore, the interests of Mr. 
Khrushchev and General Kassem do not conflict; 
nor, it seems, do they conflict with those of the 
Iraqi Communists. Evidently the faction in the 
party which favours slow and if possible unob- 
trusive progress has come out on top. The Iraqi 
Communists and Mr. Khrushchev, though prob- 
ably not General Kassem, believe that Com- 


munist infiltration (Russian and Iraqi) has now 
gone so far that only the most violent upheaval 
could prevent them eventually gaining complete 
control. Their recent additions to the Cabinet 
are really the least important signs of this infil- 
tration; for who is and who is not in the Cabinet 
is of secondary importance when Cabinet govern- 
ment does not exist, and where the real power 
is not necessarily exercised by the heads of the 
various ministries—or, indeed, by the ministries 
at all. What is much more significant is the pro- 
gress made in the trade unions, the students, the 
peasant organisation and the army; and the 
Russian organisation of so much of the Iraqi 
economy. 

A determined anti-Communist could call upon 
all the latent force of Arab nationalism in the 
country and defeat the Communists. But General 
Kassem is at an even earlier stage of political 
development than those Eastern European 
Socialists who believed, after the war, that it 
would be possible to co-operate with Com- 
munists as with other politicians. General 
Kassem seems to believe that there is one clear 
national interest; that he knows what it is; and 
that everybody else, including the Communists, 
can be induced to help him achieve it. Provided 
that they eschew dragging bodies through the 
streets and burying people alive, it is unlikely 
that he can be induced to change his opinion 
of them. It follows that they have no immediate 
reason for wishing to get rid of him. He is useful 
protective colouring for them. 

The most likely future for Iraq is a con- 
tinuation of the gradual drift towards Com- 
munism, probably accompanied by a less gradual 
drift towards anarchy. A national revolution, or 
a military coup with little or no ideological sig- 
nificance, is of course always possible; but the 
nationalists played into their opponents’ hands 
by internal division and by premature action, and 
government by plot is inevitably unpredictable. 

In all this Britain is doing and can do nothing. 
We have belatedly changed our policy from 
unmasterly activity to masterly inactivity. But 
although in the circumstances it is right to sit 
back and hope the Russians will make the 
mistakes for a change, our support of King 
Hussein and our positions in the Persian Gulf 
diminish the logic and the force of a ‘hands off 
the Arabs’ policy. It is a pity that we have not 
mended our fences with President Nasser a great 
deal quicker and more generously than we have, 
and it is regrettable that we should be identified 
in any way with the Jordan regime (though the 
rapprochement between the UAR and Jordan is 
fortunately blurring that image). Still, we have 
made so many mistakes in the last few years that 
their results will be with us for a long time yet. 
If only we had been prepared to accept 
neutralism in 1955! 
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Westminster 


Last week I was reviewing the 
reasons for voting Conservative 
at the next election. I found so 
many that I frightened myself 
half to death in the process, and 
some of my more Left-wing 
a) friends appear to be under the 
impression that I have sold out 
for the promise of a peerage in the New Year 
Honours. They may rest ‘assured; my integrity— 
a little battered at the edges, to be sure, but a 
man must /ive—survives yet. (Besides, they 
wouldn't go higher than a baronetcy.) This week 
it is the turn of the Labour Party, and my friends 
on the Right can go about whispering that | have 
been promised the chairmanship of the Iron and 
Stee! Board. (But what about when I get to the 
Liberals? What do you suppose Mr. Grimond has 
offered me, one of Robin Day's old bow-ties?) 
Anyway, here goes. 

Inevitably, the Labour Party's case must rest 
rather on promise than achievement. They have 
been out of office for eight years, and it is point- 
less to look back either in sorrow or in anger. Of 
the men who led the Labour Party out of the 
wilderness (and back in again), the giants are gone, 
or will be before election day. Attlee, Morrison, 
Cripps, Bevin, Daiton, Deakin—death or retire- 
ment has claimed them all. For good or ill, the 
Labour Party that seeks a mandate today is a 
new one. True, they carry some survivals from 
the past: Mr. Bevan, Mr. Griffiths, Dr. Summer- 
skill, Mr. Gordon Walker—all these held high 
office in the last Labour Government. But Mr. 
Gaitskell’s leadership, together with the inevitable 
pressure of events, has changed the party more 
completely than many of its critics will allow. 

lt is a truism (a fact for which we may be 
thankful) that the Labour Party's original motive- 
power—the stimulus of avoidable poverty—has 
to all intents vanished. At the same time, the allied 
raison d'étre of the trade unions—the mutual 
protection of standards continuously under attack 
—has waned with the coming of full employment 
and the drastic weakening of the power of the 
employers. These two facts have led many obser- 
vers to conclude that the Labour Party has run 
its course, and that there is nothing now left for 
it to do but wither away. These prophets may 
indeed be right; if the Labour Party should lose 
the coming election, | cannot see how a major 
crisis could ve avoided. But looked at today, it is 
possible to deiect a new kind of party growing 
through the skin of the old. 

True, at the annual conference the delegates 
from the constituency parties and some of the Left- 
wing trade unions are Still to be heard talking as 
though starvation were a serious and ever-present 
danger that faced the working class of this 
country. Fortunately, the working class knows 
better, and so does Mr. Gaitskell. The Labour 
Party's invariable practice in office, when the 
annual conference presented them with some 
demand they did not care, for one reason or 
another, to respond to (abolition of. tied cottages, 
for example). was simply to ignore it. That is what 
they will also do next time (for what will happen, 
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of course, is that Conference will become a lot 
less tractable when the party is in office, so that 
Mr. Cousins’s fuss about the H-bomb will seem 
very small beer indeed by 1962). But they will 
not do it out of sheer cussedness, nor because of the 
administrative inconvenience of, say, nationalis- 
ing the football pools (though Heaven knows 
such a move is long overdue). The fact is, Mr. 
Gaitskell and events have combined to stamp a 
new kind of image on the Labour penny. The first 
subject dealt with in The Future Labour Offers 
You is housing, and the first policy-point made 
in that section is ‘To help the growing number of 
people who want to own their own homes.’ 
Depend on it, if the Labour Party wins the next 
election, they will fight the one after on a promise 
‘to help the growing number of people who want 
to own their own car.’ And when the same pam- 
phlet turns to full employment, the usual obeisance 
in the direction of this household god is seen to 
be insufficient: ‘The Code of Industrial Conduct’ 
which it promises—delightfully vague title! —will 
‘raise the status of the worker . . . to give him 
a sense of pride and partnership in the job.’ 


It is the same with education; the 1958 Con- 
ference having, by the skin of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
Wykehamist teeth, rejected the proposal to write 
the abolition of the public schools into the party 
programme, they can proudly say, ‘our aim is to 
level up, not to level down.’ The comprehensive 
school, for all its faults, is one of the greatest single 
advances education policy in this country has 
made; the fact that the headmaster does not know 
all his pupils by name, and never will, is a lot less 
important than the scandal of the sixty-strong 
class where the rain comes through the roof, and 
the Labour Party, given reasonable weather, will 
catch the tide that thinks so. (The desire of parents 
in this country to see their children well educated 
has grown enormously since the war; the fear of 
want having vanished, a good education no longer 
means delay in adding another wage-earner to the 
family.) And the proposed Royal Commission on 
the Universities, with terms of reference that will 
include an examination of ‘how far the universi- 
ties are out of touch with the needs of the modern 
age, and what changes are necessary,’ was urgently 
needed even before Oxford reversed its momen- 
tary decision to abolish compulsory Latin. No- 
body deplores the scientific age more than I do, 
but since it is here we might as well recognise the 
fact and do something about it. (It is typical of 
something, 1 am sure, that the funds for Churchill 
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A GENTLEMAN who employs a great many hands in a 
manufactory in the West of England, in order to 
encourage his work people in a due attendance at 
church on a fast-day, told them if they went to church 
they would receive their wages for that day in the 
same manner as-if they had been at work. Upon 
which, a deputation was appointed to acquaint their 
employer, that if he would pay them for over hours, 
they would attend likewise at the Methodist chapel 
in the evening. 
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College have had to be raised by private Subscrip. 
tion.) 

Are these things isolated examples? I do not 
think so. It is true that the nonsense of nationalisa. 
tion still hangs, albatross-like, round the party's 
neck; but is this any heavier, or smellier, a bird 
than the one—need I name it?—which bumps 
against the Tory collar-bone? It is true, too. that 
the Labour Party has as yet shown little sign of 
realising how gigantic is the danger of inflation 
in the kind of society it aims at, and (what jg 
worse) it shows even less sign of realising how 
deep and real is the public fear of it. But, again, 
if we want a parallel we can look to the Tory 
blindness about what is happening in Africa, 
though I seem to be quite alone in supposing that 
this has penetrated, or might penetrate, into the 
public consciousness to any great extent. On the 
whole, the Labour Party offers a policy which 
could provide a comprehensive answer to those 
of its critics on the one hand who claim that it 
has lost its social relevance entirely, that a move 
ment conceived in protest must necessarily wither 
away when the cause of that protest disappears; 
and those on the other ha 1 who maintain that it 
is still fighting windmills that have long ceased 
even to go round. A cynic might say that they 
were forced to find a new kind of policy when they 
found the old one would no longer do, just as 
Shaw suggested that the ‘modernity’ of Verdi's 
Falstaff was produced by the fact that the old 
fellow could no longer think of any pretty tunes, 
But for the moment, as advocatus dei, | prefer to 
think that it is a result of Mr. Gaitskell’s imposing 
on the party he inherited the kind of image he 
wanted. 

As for its personnel, the Labour Party’s lack 
of proven officer-material is often held against 
it. It is, I think, one of the weakest charges 
that can be made. It is true that Mr. Gaitskell will 
have to give senior jobs to Mr. Griffiths, Dr. Sum- 
merskill, Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Mitchison. not 


to mention Mr. Bevan, and you and | wouldnt 7 
employ any of them. But nobody can deny that ~ 
the present Government contains its fair share of © 
duds (it occurs to me that the last fourteen words ~ 


constitute the most gigantic understatement that 
] have ever penned), and the country doesnt 
actually come to a dead standstilt. And when we 


look at Labour's second rank, there is in facta | 


most exciting prospect. Mr. Greenwood. Mr. 
Healey, Mr. Crossman, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Dingle 
Foot, Mr. MacDermot—none of these has ever 
held office before, and all will be in Mr. Gait- 
skell’s first Ministry—some of them with very 
high positions. These are the men who are helping, 
and will help still more, to shape the new Labour 
Party, and there is nothing seriously wrong with 
the recruiting policy of a party that can call on 
such a pool of talent, whether tested by office of 
not. And the third line is almost as strongly held; 
Mr. James Johnson, Mr. Kenneth Robinson. Mr. 
Paget, Dr. Mabon—these may or may not get 
office first time round, but they will not long be 
overlooked. (And we should not forget the trium- 
virate of exiles—Mr. Driberg, Mr. Wyatt and Mr. 
Crosland—who are due back in the House next 
time, unless there are some very peculiar swings.) 

As I have said, the Labour Party's policy. 48 
opposed to that of the Conservatives, is one of 
promise rather than performance. It could no! be 
otherwise after eight years. And it is true that its 
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record as an Opposition has not been outstanding; 
from the moment Mr. Gaitskell lost his nerve over 
Suez until very recently it has put up a quite 


astonishingly poor showing. But, after all, the 
qualities required by an Opposition are by no 
means the same as those needed by a Government, 


and every producer will tell you that he longs for 
a lousy dress-rehearsal, as this means a great 
opening performance. Judged fairly by its pro- 
gramme, the Labour Party is capable of such an 
opening night, and a long run thereafter. In other 
words, it has serious claims on the franchise of 


A Spectator’ 


€ I WAS PUZZLED by Lord 
> = Boothby’s assertion on the 
/ BBC's agreeable Tonight pro- 
gramme that Lord Beaver- 
brook is the only man in this 
iN country ‘who has ever suc- 
cessfully challenged the 
Establishment.” To say that 
Lord Beaverbrook got rid of Asquith in 1916 is 
in a sense true; but he did the deed as a go- 
between, rather than as a_challenger—like 
Cadmus he flung the stone which set the warriors 
fighting among themselves. And then, as Lord 
Beaverbrook himself admits, the Establishment 
promptly turned the tables by luring him into 
accepting a peerage and thereby destroying his 
prospects of political advancement. It is true that 
the Express newspapers have in certain ways held 
aloof from the rest of Fleet Street, following 
different conventions, hoisting the pirate flag 
occasionally and breaking out of the press ring; 
but these forays, though they have helped to 
secure a huge circulation and hefty profits, have 
not given Lord Beaverbrook the influence he has 
craved. As Mr. Randolph Churchill once said 
of him, Lord Beaverbrook has never espoused 
any cause that was both honourable and suc- 
cessful. Still, Lord Boothby agreed with the 
Spectator that the Establishment, which he be- 
lieves exercised a disastrous influence «n the 
policy of the country in the Thirties, has ‘gone 
very much further since the war.’ Now that he 
has rediscovered political independence, I look 
forward to seeing him use his voice to redress 
the balance. 


* * * 


1 SHALL BE SURPRISED, though, if the Establish- 
ment does not take another drubbing in the City 
over Harrods, as it did a few months ago over 
British Aluminium. My first reaction to the news 
that the House of Fraser had made a take-over 
bid for Harrods was one of irritation; partly 
because over the Lyle and Scott affair the House 
of Fraser had, I felt, behaved rather shabbily; 
partly because I regard Harrods as an institution 
which, like Fortnums, ought to be preserved 
from the financial wolves, even if it is by strictly 
commercial standards inefficiently run (in the sense 
of not making the best use of its resources). But if 
Harrods’ identity is to be submerged anyway— 
if it is a choice between one taker-over and 
another—then common sense suggests that the 
Shareholders should accept whichever bid pays 
them best; and the news that the City Establish- 
ment had moved in to try to keep out the brash 
Gewcomer Fraser simply in order to let in the 
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men of goodwill. But Mr. Morgan Phillips should 
not be too hasty to instruct my local Labour Party 
to tick me off as ‘pro’ on the canvass-card. Last 
week, after all, I was finding compelling reasons 
for voting Conservative; and I am still concerned 
only to set out each party’s case as fairly as pos- 
sible, as it might appear to an uncommitted and 
reasonably unprejudiced voter, before weighing 
one against another. Next week the spotlight turns 
on Mr. Grimond, and only then will the chairs 
be removed and the music abruptly stopped. 
TAPER 


s Notebook 


known ‘safe’ firm Debenhams was enough to 
make me change my mind. The way some of 
the City bankers have been behaving recently, it 
looks as if they believe that all that matters is 
for the country’s economy to be kept within the 
‘old boy’ network; and I shall be glad if Mr. 
Fraser, like Mr. Warburg before him, teaches 
them the error of their ways. 


* * * 


BERNARD SHAW was fond of pretending to be a 
plagiarist, claiming that he took his characters 
from Dickens and his long speeches from 
Moliére. I do not, however, remember ever 
seeing him admit to being influenced by Ethel 
Turner. Miss Turner was born in Yorkshire in 
1872 and went at the age of nine to Australia, 
where she became an extremely successful author 
of children’s books. In 1897 she contributed a 
short story (now republished by Ward Lock at 
3s. 6d.) to the Windsor Magazine which surely 
must have been the germ of Pygmalion? Miss 
Turner's heroine is called Flip Huggins, and she 
is a slum child adopted by a group of rich 
children of her own age. They change her name 
to Eliza and attempt to reform her speech. When 
asked how she is, Eliza replies, ‘Fust rate, my 
lady, you bet your boots.’ They are less success- 
ful than Shaw’s Professor Higgins (‘they never 
kept up the attempt at speech purification longer 
than a quarter of an hour. Her versatility was 
too much for them’) and the children’s experi- 
ment is social rather than linguistic. But it may 
be that if Shaw read the story he saw from the 
failure of their transformation that the key to 
social mobility was in the accent rather than the 
dress or the manners. The original of Higgins 
himself may be the Socialist uncle who first urges 
the youngsters to treat Eliza (née Flip) as an 
equal—'I consider she is an absolute equal, only 
she’s not had all her privileges yet. Some day 
I'll adopt a little street baggage myself, and you'll 
see what you'll see.” Miss Turner's story is 
scarcely worth reading on its own merits, but it 
shows an interesting sidelight on the nature of 
Shaw’s memory and his technique of re-creating 
stock subjects in his own unpredictable image. 
+ * - 


I CREDITED World's Press News with being the 
first to report that during the ink dispute the 
national newspapers were allowed by the unions 
to get their ink from abroad—though the unions 
would not allow periodicals to be printed abroad, 
declaring them ‘black’ if they did so. I now find 
that the Manchester Guardian gave the news 
earlier, with the additional information that Mr. 
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Briginshaw, of NATSOPA, had gone to France 
to make the necessary arrangements himself. But 
this item of news, which I would have thought 
to be of some significance, was tucked away 
towards the end of a story on the printing dispute; 
and the Manchester Guardian did not, 1 think, 
make any editorial comment. The other national 
newspapers, so far as I know, made no reference 
to the facts at all. I would still be interested to 
know why. 
* * . 
I SEE THAT THE FIRST of the Irish Brigade to 
inspect the Casement Diaries promptly put in 
an interim report to the effect that he believes 
them to be forgeries; but as he had only 
examined the early Congo diaries, which are 
innocuous enough, the opinion hardly carries 
much weight. In any case, the important thing 
is that the diaries can now be seen, and people 
can judge for themselves; and so far from em- 
bittering Anglo-Irish relations (the excuse always 
given for refusing access to them), their appear- 
ance has removed one of the last Irish sources 
of grievance.against this country. Another of 
them—the continued imprisonment in London of 
the Lane collection, which Lane willed to Ireland 
but which was kept here on a legal technicality 
—is overdue for removal. About a year ago I 
heard negotiations were far advanced to share 
out the Lane pictures so that some of them could 
be seen in Dublin, even if the collection was 
not returned there permanently—a sensible com- 
promise, especially as in London many of them 
cannot be seen at all. On inquiry this week I 
was again assured that negotiations are ‘far 
advanced.” These things take time: but I trust 
that it will not be many weeks before the Irish 
can see the pictures hung in the Charlemont 
House gallery which has been awaiting their 
arrival for so long. 
. . * 


I HAVE BEEN CASTIGATED by Dr. Robert McCurdy 
for accepting the evidence of Sir Ronald Fisher 
and others that smoking is not the cause of lung 
cancer, in spite of the fact that Dr. McCurdy 
has demolished their case in his book Smoking, 
Lung Cancer and You, published last year. But 
his book, which I have since read, does no more 
than repeat the findings of Doll and others, which 
demonstrated that a link exists between heavy 
smoking and lung cancer. The question remains : 
is the link necessarily one of cause and effect? 
Experiments conducted over the last five years to 
test this hypothesis, by the Chester Beatty 
Research Institute, have provided (according to 
the Institute’s report) a ‘striking negative result.” 
It has also been found—lI have not seen the 
actual figures, but I understand they exist—that 
it is just as easy to prove statistically that heavy 
drinking is the “cause.” My own view remains that 
heavy smoking and cancer are diseases which 
have a common cause—or perhaps a number of 
causes in common. 
7 . 

THE VICTORIAN gas lamp-posts in many Chelsea 
streets are being replaced with modern electric 
standards, despite John Betjeman and ‘Outrage." 
The new lamps are out of proportion to the 
houses‘and streets they will serve—the worst form 
of architectural bad manners; they show a remark- 
able lack of imagination in their design and detail; 
and they shed a light horrible beyond the lusid 
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imaginings of a Poe. Two main arguments have 
been put to the Council: that Marylebone (among 
others) has converted its existing (and, to be fair, 
finer) William IV gas lamps to electricity; and that 
no one in the many Chelsea streets threatened has 
been consulted. The Council's reply is that its 
meetings are open to the public, and that no voice 
was raised when the estimates and plans in question 
were discussed and approved. But Chelsea, since 
the war, has become a chosen area for the rich and 
successful. As the borough has become wealthier, 
rates have risen. For all its Saturday morning 
pony-tails and slim jeans, it is no longer an area 
of Georgian slum cottages providing a seedy and 
lightly taxed Bohemian Cythera between the 
urbanities of Cheyne Walk and the insincerities of 
the Chelsea Square development. Even if rate- 
puyers do not attend the Council's meetings, the 
Council should realise that the elegance of the 
Queen Anne houses in St. Leonard’s Terrace, and 
the gaiety of many smaller streets, deserve the 
expenditure of at least some ingenuity and imagin- 
ation—and even, perhaps, money. 

. * * 
1 AM TOLD THAT the Boundary Commissioners, 
impressed by Rutland’s prosperity and low rates, 
are interested in amalgamating the little county 
with others into a unit. Not surprisingly there is 
opposition in Rutland where rates are low because, 
the county area being so small, officials are happily 
precluded from charging up such expenses as 
travelling and meals and nights away from home. 

* * * 
FOR SOME TIME now I have noticed how— 
presumably because of the shortage of ‘B’ pictures 
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makyth 
Walrus 


‘A loaf of bread’, 
the walrus said, 
‘Is what we chiefly need’ 


Oo": Wisest among walruses! A Daniel come to 

dinner ! True, the carolling walrus dines upon 
his guests. But then he doesn’t profess to be a 
gentleman. Walruses will be walruses. And if 
his table manners are poor, his table talk is com- 
pensatingly rich and relevant. For a loaf of bread 
is what we chicfly need. All of us. 

Nutritional wallahs agree with the walrus. In 
the average dict, bread and four provide more 
energy, More protein, more iron, and more of 
the two important vitamins B, and_ niacin . 
than any other single food. To put recent report 
findings* in a bread crumb, bread’s good for you. 
Very good indeed. 

Account for it? Easily. Bread is the cheapest 
basic food you can get. Yet it’s the best in terms 
of food value per penny. So sce your family 
enjoys plenty every day, bread at its best, good 
and fresh, : 


* National Food Survey Commitee Re 

published by HMLSOL te Report, 1996 (Page 139) 

Tn 1956, bread aid flu provided, in the avers 

the energy; 26.3% of ihe protein; 26.9% 

24.256 of the niwia; 23% of the iron, 
Notes :— All Apur contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Vitamin By —nor less than 0.24 milligrams; Niacin— 
nor less than 1,60 milligrams; lron— not less than 1.05 
witligrans, 


diet, 27 °% of 
ofthe Vitali B,; 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W.1 
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—new films on general release are often accom- 
panied by foreign language films, usually French; 
and I have wondered how these latter, for so long 
restricted to big city ‘art theatres, fare with the 
mass audience of the Odeon. Last week | hap- 
pened to go to the local cinema in a small town in 
the Home Counties and was delighted to find 
Autant-Lara’s brilliant La Traversée de Paris (Pig 
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Across Paris’) holding the excited attention of the 
local audience, though the French was of anything 
but schoolboy variety and the sub-titles minimal, 
It will be pleasantly ironic if this period of the 
cinema’s decline should see a breaching of that 
Intellectuals-versus-the-Rest attitude on the par 
of distributors: had it happened sooner it might 
have helped to prevent that decline. PHAROS 


Violence or Defiance 


as 2. SS BM: 

INCE it lost its independence some months 
tel the Central African Examiner has been 
a mouthpiece of the Federal Government; and 
in its current issue it performs the remarkable 
feat of condemning the Devlin Report while, in 
the same breath, regarding it as a vindication 
of the British and Federal Governments’ policies 
and a refutation of the Labour Party line. This 
capacity for facing-both-ways is no doubt as 
useful in Salisbury as it is at Westminster. 

It is not surprising that the Examiner should 
be unable to accept that the fact that the Nyasa-. 
land authorities were compelled to act or to 
abdicate is an indictment, not a justification, of 
their policies. But it is curious to find the 
Examiner blaming the Devlin Commission for 
its failure to realise the seriousness of its allega- 
tion that Nyasaland is a police state or to appre- 
ciate that the description would be avidly ‘seized 
on by Nyasaland’s and the Federation’s detrac- 
tors —as if the Examiner believes that the object 
of the Commission ought to have been to put 
expediency before truth. It dismisses the Com- 
mission’s estimate of Dr. Banda as an honest 
witness and a peaceably disposed man on the 
grounds that ‘many responsible people in Central 
Africa’ believe the opposite—as if the members 
of the Commission should have put more 
credence in the Examiner's opinions than in what 
they found for themselves. Most astonishing of 
all, the Examiner, noting that the notion of a 
‘massacre plot’ was first brought to public atten- 
tion by a Daily Mail correspondent, admits: 
‘The response it evoked in the world press may 
have been what decided the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment to make the murder plot one of the corner- 
stones of its case ... this was a blunder, an 
understandable and by no means criminal one. 
If this is not an admission that the ‘plot’ was 
bogus, and that propaganda considerations alone 
caused its use, I find it hard to see what else it 
is. The implication—that the facts were of little 
account, so long as good use could be made 
of them—is irresistible and revealing, showing 
as it does the ways of a Government with power 
over millions of people. 

Much more important, to my mind, as evidence 
of what really happened, has been the evidence 
from the Southern Rhodesian Congress detainees 
in Khami prison. They took a very different line 
from the start about the ‘plot.’ When they first 
heard of it from their interrogators or the 
African prison staff, they were shocked and 
puzzled. In spite of their identification with Dr. 
Banda and his cause, they were not prepared to 
condone anything like a ‘massacre’ or to follow 
leaders who were. Non-violence had always been 
a genuine Congress principle. The Rhodesian 
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Congress leaders who had visited Nyasaland 
Shortly before the emergency actually found 
themselves arraigned by their own followers to 
discover whether they had had _ knowledge of 
the plot or secretly committed the Souther 
Rhodesian Congress to give it moral support— 
the followers eventually deciding that their 
leaders had not known of the plot because there 
had not been one. It was an invention of the 
informers who fed the European authorities, 

They rejected equally the accusation that the 
Nyasaland Congress had adopted a policy of 
violence. Certainly it had adopted one of defiance, 


and this had led to the violence they were blamed | 


for. But their protests had gone unheard, their 
meetings were banned, the Colonial Secretary’ 
promise of constitutional change was intermin 
ably delayed, the Government mouthed platitudes 
about the necessity of Federation and economic 
expansion. As much as the Government, Con- 
gress had to abdicate or act;.and defiance was 
the least they could do. a 

There is much backing for this view in the 


Devlin Report. People have been too ready to § 


accept the statement that the Government had 
to ‘abdicate or act’ as meaning simply that tt 


was faced with violence. But the decision to defy | 
an unpopular government is not in itself a policy § 


of violence. As the Report says, ‘Perhaps the 


effect of it all can best be summed up by saying § 
that there was to be an all-out policy of defiance, J 
violence not excluded. Where would the violence J 
The answef § 
is that it would depend on what happened. If J 
it started in some places and was not checked, J 
then it would certainly have spread and might J 


begin? How far would it go? 


have gone very far; that was the real danger of 
the situation.” This danger was due no less to the 
Government's rigidity than to any violent tet 
dencies in Congress. 

The Khami prisoners’ interpretation cannot b 
lightly dismissed. Some of them were in closet 
touch with the situation than any Europeat 
could possibly have been. They were not facing 
a government inquiry, but neither were they 
judges in their own cause. The ordinary members 
had not been in touch with Nyasaland, the leaders 
had. And the ordinary members wanted to know 
what had been happening. What emerged in 4 
fraternal inquiry of this sort, between men all 
in prison and all committed to one cause, may 
well be the truth. It is obviously impossible for 
me to specify the sources of this informatioa 
from Khami. But it is possible to say that most 
of the detainees are men of a character which 
makes their considered views quite as significat! 
as those of the Examiner. 

The forty-odd Southern Rhodesians, and mo# 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 


Following the 


Railway, Argentina. Thirteen are also in operation in Brazil, where in addition 
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successful of five of these 1,000 h.p. diesel-electric locomotives on the Buenos A:res 
Provincial Railway, twenty-one similar locomotives afte now being delivered fér the General Belgrano 


‘the main line from Sao 


Paulo to Jundiai was electrified by English Electric; rolling stock, three sub-stations and overhead lines 


were supplied. 


New British immigrant gets a 


friendly “i Bienvenido!”’ 


These days the gaucho shares his pampas with 
some newcomers from Britain—fast, modern 
diesel-electric locomotives supplied by English 
Electric to two major Argentine railway systems, 
and introduced under a big scheme of modern- 
ization. 

The gaucho—and all Argentina—welcomes 
these ‘“‘immigrants"’ because they mean that 
goods and passengers are going to be trans- 
ported more quickly and economically. Thus, 
they will be helping tostimulate the national 
economy. 

The delivery of this new traction equip- 
ment is welcome news for us in Britain, too— 
for three reasons. 

FIRST, as it contributes to Argentina's pros- 
eerity, so it assists her buying power abroad. 
And for Britain, as a leading exporter of 
manufactured goods, Argentina's buying 
power is of great importance. 

SECOND, ourownnationalability tobuyabroad 
has been considerably assisted by the large 


Why new trains on 
the pampas can mean more 
exports from Britain 


SS MELSY 3 = 
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At Macagua No. 1 power station near the confluence of the Rivers Caroni and Orinoco, 
Venezuela, English Electric has installed thts 115 kV switching station together 
with relays, transformers and all the auxiliary switchgear and fusegear for the 
power station. The equipment was supplied through a member of the Kaglish 
Blectric Group—English Electric de Venezuela, C.A. 





sum of overseas currency these locomotives 
have earned. 

THIRD, insupplying these locomotives English 
Electric has gained further valuable experi- 
ence. Into Argentina's new locomotives goes 
English Electric's experience as makers of 
traction equipment for 30 countries. This 
fund of experience ensures that English 
Electric is ready to meet the world's demands 
for locomotives now and in the future. 

Creating the means to produce, distribute 
and use power is the business of The English 
Electric Company. Power from coal and oil, 
power from water, power from the atom. 
Transformers and switchgear to distribute 
this power. And modern electric trains, in- 
dustrial motors and domestic appliances to 
use it. 

When abundant power is produced, distri- 
buted and used throughout the world, every- 
body will enjoy a richer life. In all of its many 
activities, English Electric is helping to 
make that goal a reality. 


Power is the business of 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
... bringing you better living 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND; LONDON, W.O2 
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of the Nyasalanders, who know now that they 
have a long detention to face, have—according 
to reliable reports—settled down to accepting 
it with the creative resolution found in the best 
PoW camps. They are setting out without com- 
plaint or self-pity to use their term as a chance 
for education. A ‘prison university’ is coming 
into being. Textbooks on every conceivable sub- 
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ject are in urgent demand. Many are planning 
to sit certificate or degree examinations from 
Khami. It looks as if, when they are released, 
they will be a group of purposeful, well- 
equipped, seasoned men and not the embittered 
and dejected rabble of bitterness and discontent 
that the injustice of their treatment might have 
caused. 


Prague Notebook 


By CYRIL RAY 


*¥ ONDON in 1948,’ was how a local expert here, 

L sno knows both countries, summed up the 
economic situation in Prague. Some of the 
country’s best products in the way of consumer 
goods are still for export only; there are some 
shortages of quite ordinary things, though they 
are much less frequent than they were, but still 
sometimes happening suddenly and unexpectedly. 
And hard times are still freshly enough remem- 
bered for people to fuss a little about them— 
queueing and even hoarding before they need 
to and making matters worse. Only a day or so 
ago my wife and I, having admired shop after 
greengrocer’s shop, with their windows heaped 
in a green and scarlet glory of peppers and 
tomatoes, crisp baby cucumbers, onions and 
celeriac and radishes and young carrots—some 
of them polythene-wrapped, too, in the self- 
service stores which are springing up here, along 
with espresso bars—iurned a corner to find a 
long queue waiting patiently for potatoes. 


Silly little shortages of this kind, in what is 
essentially and obviously a prosperous country, 
seem to be due often to the way the regime goes 
on niggling at the farmer over quotas and ‘norms.’ 
In his 2i'ky Czech way, the farmer then decides 
to go by the book instead of adapting himself to 
the whims of the market, and somebody in turn 
has to eat even more dumplings than usual and 
go without his boiled potatoes. The niggling is 
unnecessary: the land isn’t badly looked after 
or unproductive—between the Austrian frontier 
and Prague the diesel train passes pretty villages 
where the cottages are newly painted and gay 
with window-boxes, and the sheaves stand fat in 
the fields. Nor does Czechoslovakia aim to be 
able to feed itself from its own farms—with her 
heavy machinery and finished goods she can buy 
more food than she can eat from Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and the Soviet Union: she is the Belgium 
of the Soviet bloc. 


But the functionaries feel that farmers must toe 
the line along with miners and factory workers 
—functionaries everywhere being the sort of folk 
who don’t understand that although you can 
always build another factory, you can’t create 
fields out of nothing. And the tension between 
functionary and farmer may be why there are 
always rumours of unrest in Slovakia which, 
although rapidly being semi-industrialised, is still 
a country of bumpkins, according to the Czechs, 
who are regarded, in their turn, as city slickers. 

Stories of unrest in Czechoslovakia are always 
worth a grain of salt. These aren’t Poles or Hun- 
garians, but a people who have always pros- 
pered by comparison, by knowing which side 


their bread is buttered, by playing safe. (The 
a er em - 


Government preaches atheism, as good Com- 
munists must, but lamps burn before shrines in 
the middle of Prague, and shop windows offer 
devotional pictures, crucifixes and rosaries: if 
you hear a Czech talking to himself, he is prob- 
ably saying, “Well, you never know.’) 

And Western onlookers here have been 
scoffing at the recent American news agency 
story from Vienna about a strike in Slovakia 
put down with bloodshed—Vienna being a hot- 
bed of stories that originate in tall stories from 
émigrés or, in this case, the Western students of 
Czechoslovak newspapers have been telling me, 
probably. from an eager journalist's misreading 
of a Slovak newspaper feature article about the 
bad old days when the bloody bourgeoisie of Dr. 
Benes sent its gendarmes to butcher the miners— 
as though any such event today would ever get 
reported. What gave some show of plausibility 
to the story at first was that Western diplomatists 
swanning in Slovakia found some ad hoc and 
unofficial restrictions on their movements—roads 
closed, hotels full—which have now been lifted 
and which the diplomatists themselves put down 
to army exercises. 

* 


You hear another echo from the Britain of 
ten years ago when told that although many a 
skilled worker or prosperous farmer can afford 
a small car, there’s a two-year wait, even if the 
would-be buyer is pushed up the priority list by 
his trade union or his farmers’ co-operative. At 
the tourist rate of exchange—twice as favourable 
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to sterling as the official rate, but a rough ay 
ready guide to values—the small Fiats 

Renaults which the Government, rather surp 
ingly, imports cost about £500 apiece, and ; 
Skoda, rather bigger, about £700. Some dash; 
fellows fancy the new two-seater sports Skq 
at over £1,000. All told, 22,000 cars were gy 
last year, to Ministries and private buyers, 134 
of them from Czech factories. The biggest sing 
import—bigger than that of the Soviet Pobied; 
and Moskwiches—was of the German Borgwa 
By Western standards there is still very |j 


private motoring, but there is one motor-bicyie 


or scooter to every thirteen inhabitants of Czech; 
slovakia: even allowing for those used by 
army and the police, still a good deal more th 
one to every thirteen .young men—which my 
have something to do with the 695 deaths on} 
Czech roads in the first six months of this yee 

Compared with the plump and, perfor 
pedestrian Muscovite girls, the neat young wome 
who flash gaily by on the pillions, pantaloond 
or in backless summer frocks, remarkably neat) 
proportioned on the Czech diet of boiled bed 
dumplings and beer, look as though they hari 
need the shop that is promised for Septem 
17, with a floodlit mountain in the window al 
experts inside to advise, so the newspap 
Svobodne Slovo has been promising, on 
latest styles and the most becoming colours. \ 
wonder some of the grognards of the Soviet of 
guard mumble that the Czechs have always hi 
it too easy; never had to start from scratch 0 
fight for it, like some, but simply and smugj 
took over a going concern; that—not to put tw 
fine a point on it—they’re-nothing but a bun 
of bloody bourgeois themselves. 

Certainly, it is hard to believe, as you wal 


the busy streets and window-gaze; lean over tk} 


Charles Bridge and see the youngsters splashix 
in the river or flirting in punts; drink Moravia 
Riesling or Pilsener beer in wine-bar or bet 


cellar; that this isn’t as jolly a place as any. Sav) 
that dominating this loveliest and least spoil) 
of European capitals, from a bluff high abot) 
the river, is a gigantic figure of Stalin; and if 
you mention the Masaryks to a Czech he smi) 


politely and turns the conversation. 


The Same Scar 


By DAVID WAINWRIGHT 


fb last time I was in Germany, Wolf, who was 
then in his last year at school, was keen on 
football. His keenness was legendary even among 
his friends: he was devoted to the game with an 
addict’s passion and every Sunday afternoon he 
was out on the field playing for the youth team 
of his Westphalian town. Writing to him at his 
university this summer—he is now a medical 
student, and has just completed his first year—I 
included a polite inquiry about his football. The 
reply was austere. ‘I do not play football any 
more. Here we have fights—I will explain about 


them when you come.’ 


The last time I saw him, two years ago, he was 
good-looking in a bland, smooth-cheeked way. 
Now he has a scar running down his left cheek, 
three inches long, vertically from the corner of 


‘the eye. We walked through the forests talking 


about student life and only later, drinking coffe 
in a -Gasthaus with views for miles across tk§ 


agricultural plain of north Germany, he pull 
from his pocket three strips of coloured ribbot, 
half an inch wide, attached to a safety-pin. 


Each ribbon of red, white and blue w} 
studded with clasps, each of them a square J 


= 


BERS huie, ss 


white metal inscribed with names and dates, até) 
inlaid like a jewel with contrasting snippets df 


ribbon—of, for example, black, white and gree 
Pointing to them, ‘These record my fights, 
said. Each bore the symbol of his Korps, 
name of his opponent, his own name, and the 
date of the fight—most of them in February, June 
or July. Duelling is still illegal in German unive 
sities. So the fights must be held out of term. Ba 
the fashion is back and the groups are stro™ 
again. 
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Helping to shape the future 


Ever wonder what’s behind the steady stream o1 new and 
better products. we enjoy today? The answer is research by men and 
women with driving curiosity and bold imagination. 

Synthetic chemicals created by the people of UNION CARBIDE 
have helped make possible the latest wonder drugs, glamorous textiles, 
work-saving detergents, and fast-drying paints and lacquers. And in the 
ever-changing world of plastics, the work of UNION CARBIDE scientists has 
helped bring you everything from scuff-resistant flooring and unbreakable 
gramophone records to transparent polyethylene wrapping that preserves 
the original flavour of foods. 

These innovations are only a suggestion of the wonderful things 
that will come from tomorrow’s research...the kind of research that’s 


being carried out constantly in the laboratories of UNION CARBIDE. 
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"There are five Korps in Germany,’ Wolf told 
me. ‘Mine was founded over one hundred years 
ago, and there are about 350 members now 
throughout Western Germany. We only fight 
during our first year. We must have five fights in 
that year, and then we become senior members. 
After we leave we become retired members, but 
still belong to the Korps.’ Among the clasps was 
one inscribed with a name, but inset with no con- 
trasting ribbon, ‘That is my particular friend in 
my fighting group. We exchange these tokens with 
each other. Usually friends who grew up together 
and come from the same town join the same 
Korps, and live in the same lodging house at the 
University.’ 

He mentioned the names of two of his school 
friends I had met in earlier years. Later in the 
day we ran across one of them. His face had 
suffered more damage; one cheek was criss- 
crossed with a chequer-board of small cuts. Evi- 
dently Wolf's footwork on the games field had 
proved an asset in the duelling ground, and pre- 
served him from the laceration others proudly 
suffer. 

The duties of a Korps member are rigorous and 
narrow. He must be loyal always to the Korps; 
but Wolf found it impossible to translate for me 
any definition of loyalty. “When you have gone 


Le Son 
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through this together, you are brothers always,’§ adjusted our sights, these hardy fellows define 


was the nearest he could get to it. Afterwards at ' 
his home he took out of a drawer the red, white 
and blue skull cap, crowned with his Korps’s in- 
tricate symbol in silver wire, and the sash of 
wider ribbon that must be worn during the duels. 


-He fingered them almost tenderly. 


~ Annually the members of the duelling Korps 
meet for a congress. They wear their colours and 
parade with their friends. ‘It is a brave sight,’ said 
Wolf, just back from his first experience of it. 
Not expecting any answer, I asked whether there 
was no danger in all this of the revival of mili- 
tarism in Germany as the rest of the world has 
good cause to understand it. I have known Wolf 
for some years now and he does not mind such 
questions. He does not always answer them. 

‘But at your English universities you have these 
sporting rivalries, do you not?’ he asked. 

Do ‘cuppers’ at Oxford arouse such profound 
passions? Is the Boat Race, doubtless as dan- 
gerous to life and limb as any ritual duel, as 
productive of the same ruthless enthusiasm? 

It may be. And in Germany perhaps feeling is 
the more concentrated because technically duel- 
ling must be conducted with a clandestine zeal. 
To Wolf his scars are patently something of great 
pride. Yet I wish they were not there. 


du Cor 


By STRIX 


* ALL I know about the enclosed,’ writes my 

benefactor, ‘is that it was found on a tele- 
graph-post in the Dordogne valley.’ It is a folio- 
size, rather weatherbeaten notice. As soon as I 
saw it I called for drawing-pins (of which, by a 
happy and unusual coincidence, there proved to 
be four in the office) and affixed it to the wall in a 
prominent position; there, I confidently expect, 
it will remain for the rest of my life and perhaps 
longer. The notice says: 

EXPOSITION OFFICIELLE 
DES 
CHASSEURS DES SERPENTS 


Challenging and evocative though the total 
effect of this announcement is, I think it is that 
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‘lt was certainly sharp when it left here, 
Miss Borden,’ 


second ‘des’ which gives it a touch of the compul- 
sive, almost of the macabre. ‘Chasseurs de Ser- 
pents’ would have sounded a carefree, come-one- 
come-all note. It would have been possible to 
visualise a sort of féte champétre organised by the 
Cercle Herpétologique de France—trestle tables 
in a cool, disused sawmill laden with huge spirit- 
bottles-containing snakes from every corner of 
French territory: yellowing labels with long 
Latin names—Dendroaspis polylepsis, Notechis 
scutatus: an interminable, jerky film showing a 
captive fer de lance ingesting young rats in sunny 
Guadeloupe: the popping of corks: a former 
Chef des Douanes at Pondicherry rising to pro- 
pose a toast and telling an untrue, indelicate anec- 
dote about a cobra: a terrible shouting-match 
with the two lorry drivers over some point of pro- 
tocol when the time came to pack up the exhibits 
and take them back to the Cercle’s headquarters 
at Périgueux. ... 

All this I can see quite clearly, but that second 
‘des’ makes it plain that the Exposition cannot 
have been on these lines, or anything like them. 
It was organised, not by the hunters of snakes, 
but by the hunters of the snakes, the serpents du 
pays: the region snakes, as Shakespeare might 
have put it. And it was, after all, official, an epi- 
thet which could hardly be applied to an outing 
of herpetologists. 

This puts a different complexion on the whole 
thing. Vanished are the learned eccentrics, with 
their pince-nez on long black ribbons, .their 
jealousies and enthusiasms and their bottled 
trophies from faraway lands. In their place we 
must postulate a corps of local vigilantes, dedi- 
cated to a summer-long campaign against the 
adders with which (presumably) the forests of the 
Dordogne valley are infested: Once we have re- 


themselves as a sort of cross between Robin Hood 
and a pest officer, with a dash of Tartarin thrown 
in. Gauntlets, leggings, long sticks with small 
forks at the end, French-type game-bags with 
leather fringes and flounces, hats of a vaguely 
sylvan design—one can see them, now, quite 
plainly, lounging under the great oaks, talking to 
each other in low voices about the cost of living. 

But what e/se can one see under the great oaks? 
Of what exhibits is this exhibition composed? 
Were its theme the extermination of rabbits or 
squirrels, it would be easy, as anyone who has 


- attended an agricultural show will confirm, to set 


out an instructive array of different types of trap, 
interspersed with concrete evidence of the ravages 
wrought by these pests. 

Vipera berus, and the measures which can 
be taken against it, hardly lend themselves to 
dramatisation on this scale. Adders confront a 
rural community, as deserters confront an army, 
with a small, difficult problem; but nobody would 
be so foolish as to suggest that a tableau vivant 
dealing with deserters should be included in a 
Military Tattoo. There is a right way of hitting a 
golf-ball, and several wrong ways; but the same 
cannot be said of bashing an adder on the head. 
You can test the marksmanship of game-keepers 
with clay pigeons, but it is almost impossible to 
think of any comparable method of measuring a 
serpent-chaser’s prowess. To guess the weight of 
an adder would be a somewhat lacklustre pas- 
time, to ascertain it both difficult and dangerous, 
For the life of me, I cannot imagine what went 
on at this Exhibition. 

* * * 

I suppose, indeed I admit, that it is wrong to 
poke fun at what must, on the scanty and enig- 
matic evidence, have been a manifestation of 
local patriotism and communal effort. But there 
are important etymological obstacles to taking 
the business as seriously as it should be taken. In 
French /a chasse embraces all forms of hunting 
and shooting; a Frenchman seated motionless on 
a shooting-stick with a gun in his hands, con- 
versing with a lady in elegant and risible attire, 
is no less surely engaged in Ja chasse than another 
Frenchman galloping mud-spattered after buck- 
hounds with a musical instrument wound round 
his chest. 

But in our language /a chasse evokes ‘the 
chase,’ an obsolete or facetious usage which auto- 
matically conjures up an image of pursuit, and 
fairly headlong pursuit at that. I have been an 
adder-basher in my day, and I know perfectly 
well that success in this métier depends largely on 
moving very quietly and therefore very slowly. 


But when I see the words chasseurs des serpents 


nothing can prevent a most animated picture 
forming in my mind, in which reptiles of an un- 
specified and clueless type allow themselves to be 
chivvied at breakneck speed by bounding and 
gesticulant Frenchmen, uttering hoarse cries of 
‘Sapristi!’ and ‘Nom d’un chien! and laying avout 
them with huge sticks. 

I am not an idiot. My reason rejects this ludic- 
rous picture. I know that nothing of the sort goes 
on, that the Exposition Officielle has no affin tes 
with the Disneyesque phantasmagoria which 
flickers at the back of my mind. 

But will anybody tell me what it has got affinities 
with? 
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A Personal Loan 
helped her! 


She longed for really nice - 
furniture in the dining room, but 
the difficulty was—money. 

So she asked us about Westminster 
Bank Personal Loans. 

And when we accepted her 
application, this is what happened. 
She was able to buy from different 
shops, as and when the right things 
caught her eye. She could pay 

for each purchase on the spot by 
cheque. She did not have to 
disclose to any retailer the details of 
her private affairs. She knew 
exactly what interest she had to 
pay—and she could get income tax 
relief on it. Now, you could enjoy 
these advantages, too—if you 

were a customer of the Westminster 
Bank. The Personal Loan Service 
is at the disposal of every 
customer, right from the time the 
account is opened: all we ask is 
that you satisfy us as to your 
personal integrity and that the 
amount of the loan should be 
reasonably related both to 

your income and the purpose for 
which it is required. Ask your local 
branch for copies of “Personal 
Loan Service” and “On using your 
Bank”. You’ll find in them many 
reasons why you should bank 

with the Westminster, tool 
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You should bank 
with the WESTMINSTER, too! 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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and offers a high degree 
-of security for investors 


SKIPTON PAID UP SHARES REMAIN AT 


If you pay tax at 7/9 in the £ the total yield is 
equivalent to £5:14.3%. This is really worth- 
while — Invest any amount from 5/- to 
£5,000, by bankers order, by post or through 
any of the Skipton agencies throughout the 
country. Easy withdrawal facilities. 
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Roundabout 


‘NO BATHING TODAY TILL 

12 a.M.,’ proclaimed a 

notice at the Ruislip 

Lido; but to the casual 

eye things seemed to be 

going on much 

ye as usual. White 
“4 sails scudded 
in the distance 

against the 

trees; a line of 

people in swimsuits made their way to the water's 
edge; the girls gave little shrieks as they stuffed 
their hair into their bathing caps and tried the 
temperature of the water; a few yards out, 
muscular young men in trunks were splashing 
about and occasionally ducking someone under. 

A closer look showed the difference: On the 
banks there were no bikinis and punchballs, only 
a sober crowd in street clothes; among the 
bathers there were several elderly women being 
helped into the water in cotton dresses; the man 
who held the towels wore a badge proclaiming 
him a Jehovah's Witness. This was a mass bap- 
tism, and all 438 bathers were being totally 
immersed in the name of the Lord. 

There was no ceremony attached to the dunk- 
ing: sermons and hymns had come earlier, at the 
Empire Pool, Wembley. Now each convert said 
a silent prayer, locked his wrists together and 
held his nose and was swished under by one of 
the sixteen ‘practised immersers’; when he came 
up, he was wished a Happy Birthday, Brother. 
Up at the changing huts, men and women re- 
corded the names of the soaking among the lists 
of the saved, and that was that. 

Behind the immersing, half a dozen boatloads 
of press photographers paddled about; several 
more were wading about in the water. Two were 
braving it out in swimtrunks (‘But I'm putting 
“To hire of Boat” on the expense sheet’); one 
was in a quiet dark suit that stopped abruptly 
at his pale hairy knees; two had decided to dress 
as for fishing and strode masterfully through the 
shallow water in green tweedy suits and rubber 
boots. 

The reporters, on shore, wore a hunted look 
and bunched together in groups for protection. 
Traditionally, their reply to ‘Are You Saved?’ 
is simply ‘I'm Press’-—but on this occasion they 
had been getting the word from most of the 
people they tried to question. 

All Witnesses carry out door-to-door preach- 
ing: by this method they have increased their 
World total to 800,000 since they were founded 
(in America) in 1872. 

‘If you go to a man’s house and offer him a 
fiver, he'll say “Come again.” You offer him 
eternal life and he slams the door in your face, 
complained one Witness, a stocky man with a 
face like an aggrieved brick, who was waiting 
for one of his converts to surface. His manner 
Suggested not so much a saint as a union leader 
from one of the tougher collieries, but he was 
just as solidly sincere. ‘I've known the truth for 
eight years,’ he said. ‘But I wouldn't admit it 
for a long time. I'm a sportsman, you see, and I 


played football on Sundays. But you can’t serve 


two masters: I’ve given up football now, and I. 


go out on sermon work on Sundays. These days, 
he added, ‘I play cricket on Saturdays.’ 

A woman in a tight pink frock who glittered 
with fancy spectacles, moist eyes, shell ear-rings 
and a smile very full of teeth was simply over- 
flowing with it all. She had been handing out 
pamphlets in the Tube on the way there: her 
audience had been mesmerised by her like rabbits 
caught in the headlights of a car. 

‘Oh, it’s wonderful,’ she said. ‘I feel just like a 
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Simulation in the Fields 


By ALAN BRIEN 


King Lear. (Stratford-on-Avon.) 


a — The Aspern Papers. 

e (Queen’s.) 

( Mrs. Macaprop accidentally hit 
[~~ off the phrase for Shakespeare's 
wee King Lear—‘So, so, here’s fine 

work, here’s fine suicide, parri- 
cide and simulation going dn in 
the fields.” {'m afraid that in the King Lear of 

Glen Byam Shaw and Charles Laughton the 

simulation is really only so-so. Visually, this 

King Lear is a series of coloured plates torn out 

of a wicked-fairy tale. The action flips from newly 

carpentered oak-beamed Stonehenge to a ginger- 
bread Humperdinck mews to a blue-and-cream 
dream of a seaside resort. Laughton’s Lear is the 
lost man in the moon with a comet’s silvery halo 
of whiskers, blinking Old King Cole wandering 
abroad at noonday in his nightgown, lonely 

Baron Hardup of Stonybroke Hall after his 

Cinderella has flown. Goneril and Regan (surely 

the nastiest pair of names in all literature—like 

the two halves of an unmentionable disease) are 
the sex-mad Ugly Sisters, the Fool is a schizo- 
phrenic Peter Pan, and Edmund an evil Dandini. 

This is a perfectly workable, even admirable, 

approach to the play. But the fairy-tale pictures 

should only be on the surface: behind the cosmic 
cuts we must feel the mounting pressure of an 
exploding universe. The roof of heaven is falling 
in—the foundations of society have dry rot—and 
no man knows who he is. The words of Gloucester 

(spoken at Stratford in the testy, prosy tones of 

a foolish old Polonius) are meant to be accepted 

as literal truth: ‘Love cools, friendship falls 

off, brothers divide. In cities, mutinies; in 
countries, discord; in palaces, treason; and the 
bond cracked ‘twixt son and father. . . . We have 
seen the best of our time. Machinations, hollow- 
ness, treachery and al) ruinous disorders follow 
us disquietly to our graves.’ Shakespeare has 
snared this vision of the Apocalypse in a net of 
words and probably no actors anywhere could 
haul it entire on to the stage. But this is no excuse 
for cutting the ropes and letting the leviathan go. 

Mr. Laughton begins quietly, jovially, charit- 
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champagne bottle bubbling over. Not that I've 
ever tasted champagne, actually.’ 

There is nothing in her religion to stop her: 
the Witnesses have few rules, no policies about 
food and drink. Believing that the world as we 
know it is coming to an end in this generation, 
they do not organise charity or refugee relief 
and run no schools or hospitals. 

“We don’t worry about the atom bomb or any- 
thing like that,’ the woman explained comfortably. 
‘All that business about Strontium 90 in the food 
—it all leads up to Jehovah’s cleansing of the 
earth. We know that Jehovah God will stop it 
before it goes too far.’ And she turned radiantly 
to congratulate her son who, the water of his 
baptism not yet dry behind his ears, was walk- 
ing across the grass towards her. 


ably, like Uncle Fezziwig chairing the present- 
giving at Christmastide. Cordelia’s ‘Nothing, my 
lord’ is greeted as an endearingly naughty, old- 
fashioned answer from a favourite niece. Even 
his ‘So young and so untender’ is delivered as if 
it were an amusing and apposite quotation in- 
tended to amuse the grown-ups at the back of 
the hall. Unfortunately, this Lear does not grow 
in rage and power as the scenes roll by. He 
develops from boyishness to senility without even 
an intervening glimpse of maturity. No divinity 
hedges this king and the massy, knife-edged, 
dangerous phrases never go bowling down the 
alley to scatter his subjects like ninepins. They 
slip through his fingers like pingpong balls and 
are trodden unnoticed underfoot. Mr. Laughton’s 
voice unfortunately lacks diapason and the whole 
poetic orchestra has had to narrow its range to 
follow a soloist who is a three-note virtuoso. Any- 
one who had never seen King Lear before would 
be forced to believe that the storm scene was an 
invention of romantic critics. Mr. Laughton is 
never God's lieutenant on earth trapped in a mon- 
strous earthquake and thundering out his king- 
liness on the very verge of hell’s abyss. At his best, 
he sounds like the wind in the willows rather than 
the brass section of the music of the spheres. At 
his worst, he mumbles and groans with the thread- 
bare moan of an old violin. 

The first half of the play seems an endless pro- 
logue to a drama which is continually prophesied 
but which is never revealed. In the second half, 
safely and securely enthroned at the centre of his 
madness, Mr. Laughton suddenly unveiled his 
powers. Sitting on a hay-cart from an Arcadian 
pastoral, gowned like Madame Arcati, crowned 
like the Queen of the May, his heavy rubber face 
dead and cratered like an abandoned planet, he 
spoke his ‘every inch a king’ speech with enor- 
mous, defenceless tenderness and restful, affec- 
tionate irony. The King Lear whom we had never 
seen on stage was now unearthed fragment by 
fragment, the remnants of his greatness were 
gradually discovered like fossils in this ruined 
piece of nature. This was superb acting. It arrived 
just in time to save the Charles Laughton of 
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legend for a new generation. It arrived too late 
to save Glen Byam Shaw’s vigorously con- 
ventional production. 

Mr. Shaw tailored Shakespeare to fit Laughton, 

but the poetry hung upon the actor as fittingly 
as did Motley’s shapeless trailing robes. Anthony 
Nicholls was a robust, rousing Kent. Robert 
Hardy was a creepy deb’s delight of an Edmund. 
Cyril Luckham did his best with the doddery 
accident-prone Gloucester. But some of the other 
players seemed perversely designed to emphasise 
al! the improbabilities and comicalities of the 
plot. Stephanie Bidmead’s beanpole Goneril 
next to Angela Baddeley’s little tich Regan too 
often reminded mé of Gert and Daisy at the Court 
of King Arthur. Miss Bidmead destroyed this 
unhappy illusion by some splendidly bitchy read- 
ings. Miss Baddeley rebuilt it again with her 
farcical grimacings, her hoppity-hop walk, and 
her general air of grisly domesticity. lan Holm’s 
Fool set my nerves jangling like a fingernail 
scraped down a window pane as he skipped and 
twittered and screeched incomprehensibly in a 
far too realistic impersonation of a drug addict 
tapering himself off. Albert Finney, as Edgar, 
seemed a contemporary actor marooned in a world 
of aristocratic conventions. He looked horribly 
impressive at rest, naked except for his loin-cloth 
with spiked hair and agonised face—like a 
Breughel Christ. But once he began to move with 
a cocky, twisted swagger, and to speak with a 
slurred gutter accent, he immediately leapt back 
to the modern day—like a Teddy boy by the Ser- 
pentine. It is almost impossible to play Cordelia as 
anything other than a pubescent prig or an 
anemic idiot. Zoe Caldwell was more than com- 
petent but too sharp, sensible and bright for the 
dim actions she had to perform. 

There could hardly be greater contrast with 
King Lear than Henry James’s short novel The 
Aspern Papers as adapted for the stage by Sir 
Michael Redgrave. It is a sensible, intelligent, 
highly literate, mildly old-fashioned drama of 
confrontation.. Its theme—or moral rather, for 
it is that kind of play—might be put in the form 
of a Jamesian question. How far have we the 
right to use people as things to gain our ends, 
however praiseworthy? Unlike Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, it does not require actors to stretch 
their talents to the breaking-point. Unlike the 
Stratford King Lear, it is graced with one per- 
formance of almost magical subtlety and two 
of unusual sensitivity. Sir Michael plays the 
biographer ‘H.J.,’ a middle-aged intellectual 
dandy who possesses more charm and less scruple 
than he can imagine. He has come to Venice 
(wonderfully solid, dusty, water-logged set by 
Paul Mayo) ‘o wheedle out the Aspern papers 
from the arient mummified mistress of that great 
American poet. Sir Michael’s playing is so skin- 
tight that ‘H.J.’ seems to be playing him from the 
inside, The ‘actorishness’ in his delivery, remarked 
upon rebukingly by some critics, must surely be 
a highly conscious, and eminently successful, 
attempt to convey the educated primness, the 
boudoir donnishness of such a man. His slight, 
elusive American accent is the most convinc- 
ing I have heard from any English actor. Sir 
Michael then is the bait on the hook—engaging, 
amusing, highly lethal bait to the women who 
always stage-manage his prosperous dilettante 
existence, Beatrix Lehmann is the wily old trout 
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who has robbed many a barb and will not be 
tickled any more by any handsome finger. And in 
one sense, Miss Bordereau is a role too easily 
played for pat applause. Miss Lehmann plays it 
the hard way. She is as greedy, bad-tempered, 
snappish and unsympathetic as only the bed- 
ridden ex-beauty can be—and yet she projects 
through the ugly tiresome mask a vitality, a wit 
and even an attractiveness which together are 
irresistible. 

But the triumph of the play is Flora Robson's 
Miss Tina—her shy, shuttered, ageing female com- 
panion. I once said that Miss Robson was the 
most handsomely virile of British actresses. It 
was not meant as an insult. She has a wiry, tough, 
sinewy strength which is too often lacking in 
British mummers of either sex. Until I saw The 
Aspern Papers, 1 did not realise that this was 
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just as much a mask as any that she might choose 
to pick from her dressing table. Here she puts on 


her girlishness like a party dress which is out-of. | 


date but has never been worn. She speaks with a 
hesitant nervous honesty, using little catches of 
breath as if they were words. She moves with a 
gauche skittishness which is completely natural 
and yet disturbingly incongruous. She really looks 
and sounds as if she had never been alone with a 
man before. As it happens, Miss Robson, Miss 
Lehmann and Sir Michael Redgrave have all three 
been rather severely treated in this column at 
different times during the past year. I am glad 
of this opportunity to redress the balance. The 
Aspern Papers is no great dramatic experience, 
but it is something almost as rare—an evening 
of unalloyed pleasure in the theatre watching 
genuine craftsmanship at work. 


On Time and Place 


By CLIVE BARNES 


ON and on, up and up, the Royal 
Ballet last Monday skidded past 
another of the relentlessly 
periodic milestones in its career. 
With the opening of the annual 
summer ballet season the resi- 
dent Covent Garden troupe and 
the Royal Ballet's touring group 
came together to form a combined company of 
116 dancers, so becoming the largest single 
collection of dancers in the world today, always 
excepting Moscow’s aptly named Bolshoi Ballet. 
Bigger and better, wider still and wider, perhaps 
it would only be a singularly jaundiced grouch 
who could look askance at the Royal Ballet’s 
latest battle-honour. Yet somehow the first-night 
programme for all its 116 dancers—less than 
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half were actually appearing, incidentally—ex- 
posed for me the flaw in this imposing structure, 
Of the three ballets given, only one, The Burrow, 
had anything to do with life and people. 
This neurotic shriek of a ballet seems to have 
been based at third remove on The Diary of 
Anne Frank, but shorn of all cosiness and senti- 
ment. Caught in a rat-hole, a group of people 
are grimly awaiting extinction from their oppres- 
sors—their characters, feelings and reactions are 
dissected out in a ballet of immediate impact and 


integrity. The principal characters are not just | 


pasteboard clichés but real creations. Here is 
one man, sickeningly hearty, making facetious 
jokes with mechanical buoyancy. Here is another, 
cut off from society, locked in his padded cell 
of mental isolation. Here is a woman, self- 





‘Which'll you take, Fred Doric or Corinthian?’ 
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dramatising her agony until its torment over- 
powers her. Here is a child who doesn’t under- 
stand, and two adolescents who do. The theme, 
the Frank Martin music, Nicholas Georgiadis’s 
oppressively dingy set and costumes, and most 
of all MacMillan’s frantically eloquent chore- 
ography, come together to give us a ballet of 
our time and place. 

But now look at the others. John Cranko’s 
The Lady and the Fool is fairly expert hokum, 
yet its paper-thin story of the transfiguring power 
of love is brought to its knees with sentimental 
archness and given the eoup de grdce by 
choreography that has more padding than 
stuffing. Massine’s Mam’zelle Angot is a third- 
rate ballet bouffe, only made bearable by Derain’s 
décors and the burning vitality of Alexander 
Grant in its principal role. Both of these ballets 
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are performed with that same kind of glossy 
polish you sometimes find in otherwise hollow 
American film epics. The ballets themselves 
remain poor examples of a poor kind. 

Have I been unfair in analysing one ill- 
chosen programme? There are plenty of good 
works in the Royal Ballet’s vaults, by Ashton, 
Howard, MacMillan and, for that matter, by 
Cranko and Massine. Yet the tendency is there, 
the tendency to lose touch with life. On and 
on, up and up—116 dancers today, perhaps, who 
knows, 216 dancers tomorrow. However, if we 
are to be given an overdose of The Lady and 
the Fool, Mamnrzelle Angot, or even the cur- 
rently clumsily conceived versions of nineteenth- 
century classics, the point could be reached 
where the dancers outnumber the _ thinking 
audience. 


Alive and Kicking 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


MUSICOLOGISTS, One sometimes 
feels, combine the functions of 
Nf archeologist and undertaker, 
ow unearthing forgotten mediocrity 


Y only to bury it again beneath 
a load of learned irrelevance. 


. At their worst they suggest a 
=; dying sect of secret initiates for 
whom necrophily has long ceased to yield any 
pleasure. Their creed proclaims that the only 
good music is dead music, their gods are Ditters- 
dorf, Telemann and the duller sons of Bach. They 
recall Bertie Wooster’s remark about the dog 
which continually lays dead rats on the drawing- 
room carpet, ‘though persistently apprised by 
word and gesture that market for same is 
sluggish or even non-existent.’ But in Haydn’s 
comic opera J] Mondo della Luna they have come 
up with something that is still alive and that 
deserves to go on living. The revival at the Hol- 
land and Aix festivals this summer, in a new 
edition by Professor Robbins Landon, is a rare 
and triumphant example of musicology in action. 

I confess I went to Aix prepared to endure 
and write about a distinguished bore, a poor 
ha’p’orth of art for such an intolerable deal of 
historical significance. That is what is so excellent 
and salutary about the revival: it has not only 
brought forward a virtually unknown work by 
a great master which is a pleasure to see and hear, 
but in doing so it has upset certain ancient and 
cherished critical standbys. Whether, given other 
circumstances, Haydn might have become an 
Outstanding operatic composer must now be con- 
sidered an open speculation. We can no longer 
trot out the weary paradox that Haydn’s operas 
were not dramatic precisely because his syms 
phonies were. Had he been free as a young man 
© travel to Italy and learn from its example, 
had he found a da Ponte and worked with him 
at first hand on new texts instead of always having 
to make do with old ones, had he developed 
under pressure from the stimulating society of a 
great musical centre and not in secluded, 






Orderly Esterhazy, where for most of the time 


the only operas from which he need fear com- 
parison were his own, the emphasis of his career 
might have been very different. 

The textbooks, in fact, must be revised. In 
making instrumental music respectable and un- 
precedentedly popular, in raising the symphony to 
a position where it could look opera in the face, 
in persuading polyphony to return to the world 
from its banishment to the dusty. formalities of 
baroque church music, and in discovering and 
exploiting the immense dramatic possibilities of 
sonata form, Haydn was after all not necessarily 
disqualifying himself from writing good operas. 
He could never have become a Mozart, perhaps. 
He did not command the extraordinary under- 
standing and penetrating obse1-ation of human 
nature to make him an equal dramatist. His 
characterisation would never have explored the 
subtleties and ambiguities, the wit and pathos 
and sublimity that Mozart's did, just as his 
symphonic modulations, though superbly bold 
and original, were mostly far simpler and less 
complex. Haydn himself said the last word on 
the subject when he turned down the idea of 
composing an opera for Prague two months after 
the premiére of Don Giovanni: ‘I should be 
taking a big risk, since it is scarcely possible to 
stand beside the great Mozart. If I could impress 
Mozart’s incomparable works as deeply, and with 
the musical understanding and feeling with which 
I myself grasp and feel them, on the soul of 
every music-lover, especially those in high places, 
the nations of the world would compete to hold 
such a jewel within their borders.’ It is symbolic 
that even when his patron’s death left him free 
to move, he refused the offer of a post in Naples, 
though he had wanted to go to Italy all his life 
and believed to the end that Italy would have 
been the making of him as an operatic composer. 
But Il Mondo della Luna explains and justifies 
the long hours and years and the love and pains 
which Haydn lavished on opera. It leaves no 
doubt that he was right: he had it in him. 

The libretto, by Goldoni, had been set before 
by other composers, but it might have been a 
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lot worse. The situation, in which a simple- 
minded amateur astronomer is persuaded by an 
adventurer that he has made a journey to the 
moon and is there obliged to agree against his 
will to his daughters’ marrying the adventurer 
and his friend (as the programme note admirably 
put it, ‘il consent a marier ses deux filles . . . a 
de hauts dignitaires lunaires qui ressemblent 
étrangement a des soupirants qu’il avait éconduits 
sur terre’), is not unpromising and, except for a 
mechanically obvious denouement, it is worked 
out with skill and freshness. Clearly it pleased 
Haydn; the melodies are racy and individual, 
the rhythmic interest nicely varied and the 
scoring, in beauty, aptness and invention, far 
above the level of what was required at the time: 
the music which depicts the transition to the 
‘moon’ as Buonafede, the astronomer, sits 
drugged and bound in his chair, is magically 
effective in its use of violin harmonics. When 
Buonafede gets to the moon (the adventurer’s 
garden) his aria in praise of its beauties is fully 
worthy of the composer of ‘With verdure clad’ 
and ‘On mighty pens,” but it is also in keeping 
with the naive and impressionable character of 
Buonafede. Here, too, Haydn, in 1777, has 
already surpassed the best that the chittering 
Cimarosa and the Italian school could do. The 
two daughters, for example, are simply but 
clearly characterised; we do not know them as 
people in the round, but their music is identi- 
fiably different. In the invention of musical 
phrases which define the psychological action, 
and in the all-important matter of musico- 
dramatic continuity, Haydn may still be far from 
the point that Mozart reached five years later 
in The Seraglio, but he is recognisably on the 
road to it. 

Paradoxically it is the finest number in the 
score that makes the distance between them most 
obvious. Near the end of the opera, when the 
marriages have been assured, one of the daugh- 
ters, Clarice, sings a beautiful love duet with 
Ecclitico, the adventurer. It is a long duet, but 
it is superbly wrought and, for itself, one would 
not shorten it by a note. But its very length and 
fineness, in the context of the opera, are against 
it; they assume much more about the characters 
than we have been told, and more than we are 
ready so late in the day to grant on trust. The 
duet, in fact, shows up the comparatively primi- 
tive quality of the preceding characterisation. 
Beautiful though it is, it is not organic to the 
opera. It reminds one of the much shorter duet 
in the epilogue of Don Giovanni, but the com- 
parison, dramatically and operatically, is damag- 
ing; Haydn was right to fear it. It is a hard 
comparison, and by such standards /] Mondo 
della Luna is not a first-rate work. But both as 
evidence of what Haydn was capable of in opera 
long before the full maturing of his powers and 
for the sake of its genuine freshness, elegance 
and humour, its disinterment has been a service 
to art. If there is any justice in the world, we 
will hear more of it, and less, much less, of The 
Secret Marriage. 

The Aix performance was set with luminous 
charm and just the right amount of fantasy by 
Jean-Denis Malclés, competently sung and acted 
with vivacity by a cast headed by the endearingly 
bemused and irascible Buonafede of Marcello 
Cortis, and superbly conducted by Giulini. 
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The Pity Of It 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


I'm All Right, Jack. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.)—Last Train 
from Gun Hill, (Plaza.) — 
Holiday for Lovers. (Carlton.) 

‘| pipn’t laugh’ could be my 

week's headline. Around me, as 

I sat dry-eyed during I'm All 

Right, Jack (director: John Boult- 

ing; ‘U’ certificate), people were shedding tears of 

joy. Like Banquo’s ghost, like the Ancient Mariner 





or Brigadier Gerard or Alice in the courtroom,— 


like the central figure in the Amplex advertise- 
ments, I felt my neighbours’ nasty looks, and 
shrank. It was, like so many emotional occasions, 
a circular process: the more I shrank (that is, felt 
prodded into laughing) the less | laughed; and, 
since the film is a series of almighty prods, I found 
myself growing progressively glummer as the jokes 
grew faster, the applause louder, and the adulation 
more hysterical. 

Temperament, I have to admit, comes into it. 
Finding someone funny is as personal and idiosyn- 
cratic as finding someone attractive, and the 
Boulting humour does not, on the whole, find me 
amused. But why so particularly not this time? 
What better target for satire-at this very moment 
than our industrial strikes? What sacreder cow 
awaiting a Boulting wallop than British trade 
unionism? What more could this relentless advo- 
cate of Life-Today films ask than a film with ten 
topical allusions in every few minutes of dialogue, 
and visual jokes so thick on the screen you need 
ten pairs of eyes to see them all at once? Everyone 
gets a Boulting wallop in the end, it is only a matter 
of time; so everyone watching ought to feel cheer- 
ful: capitalists can have fun seeing labour chas- 
tised, labour can rub its hands at the sight of the 

> bosses’ graft, up and down the social scale man- 
ners and morals get their (highly predictable) due. 
Then why does it all seem (to me at least) so 
ineffective, so forced, so obvious, so caricatured, 
such a galumphing great distance from the mark 


_ —any mark? 


To admit yourself unamused by something that 
berates pomposity, bureaucracy, hypocrisy, venal- 
ity, and sins of the sort is uncomfortably near to 
admitting yourself, if not pompous exactly, at 
least in sympathy with pomposity, if not bureau- 
cratic exactly, at least . . . etc. etc. down the 
list. Well, I must risk it (my fan mail has said 

} harsher things before now). I’m All Right, Jack 
seems to me to fail because it has no central 
standard from which to judge anything, no central 
idea or point of view: nothing recognisable, no 
anti-what-is-being-knocked-down. Because it 
looks as if the satirist just stood there, swinging 
his club until, by sheer staying-power, he felled 
everyone, Because we are told quite flatly when 
to laugh, not invited or cajoled or charmed* into 
laughing, not given any choice of what to laugh 
at. Because we are asked (between rather better 
jokes) to laugh at things like Ian Carmichael 
being sick. Because there is no pity in it and 
precious little fun. Its good points are its exuber- 
ance, energy, indefatigability (if that is a virtue, 


which in humour I rather doubt), a magnificent 
sad-sick performance from Peter Sellers as chair- 
man of the works committee and fomenter of civil 
strife, and the usual competent stuff from Terry- 
Thomas, Richard Attenborough, Dennis Price; 
Irene Handl is magnificent as Mum; Margaret 
Rutherford overdoes it as m’lady; Ian Carmichael 
is his usual film self. 

Last Train from Gun Hill (director: John 
Sturgess; ‘A’ certificate) is the sort of Western 
called ‘different, which simply means it is like 
all the other different Westerns, with more fuss 
made of humans and less fuss made of horses, 
and a higher-powered cast than you find in 
indifferent Westerns. Kirk Douglas and Anthony 
Quinn are the old friends turned enemies who 
end things ina reluctant, honourable duel; Carolyn 
Jones, the eggheads’ floozie, brings her odd pop- 


Science 


eyed distinction to the saloon; and Earl Holliman, 
a handsomely delinquent-looking youth, smoul- 
ders in corners as the coward among heroes. 


The lore of the American teenager has some- 
thing magical about it: belonging to an organised, 
concentrated world quite unlike the haphazard 
social wilderness I seem to remember my teens 
were. A film teenager that looks authentic is rare: 
they get out of their age-group too easily, and 
look like overgrown midgets or cut-down adults, 
Holiday for Lovers (director: Henry Levin; ‘U’ 
certificate) finds a sly, plump girl called Carol 
Lynley who seems like everything one ever 
imagined an American teenager to be, and sends 
her off on a South American razzle with her 
parents (Clifton Webb and Jane Wyman: for 
changes in anatomical taste in the last twenty 
years, compare the film mother and daughter). 
Mild sociological comedy contrasting North and 
South American manners, enormously enlivened 
by Miss Lynley—star stuff if ever I saw it, be- 
cause completely individual while embodying 
what is almost a part of American folklore—and 
Gary Crosby, of whom I would almost, though 
not quite so strongly, say the same. 


Soviet SF 


By MAURICE GOLDSMITH 


1 AM interested in Science Fic- 
tion (SF) as an aspect of the 
communication of science in- 
formation. For me, SF is not 
sex in space suits, or bug-eyed 
monsters with a myriad men- 
acing tentacles creeping up 
from the depths, or inter- 
planetary wars with atomic blasters. This is 
Science-in-Fiction(SiF). All that I can demand 
from SiF is good writing and interesting reading. 
I am not particularly concerned in this category 
with the validity of the science. But I am with SF: 
here I demand complete accuracy. 

H. G. Wells was a great SiF writer. Jules Verne 
was not. He was a superb SF writer. That is why 
he is so popular in the USSR. Between 1917 and 
1950, 4,752,000 copies of his works were pub- 
lished there in twenty-one languages. There is a 
flourishing SF school in the USSR. It is purpo- 
sive: designed to take the oxcart out of men’s 
minds and to replace it by the mighty servo- 
mechanisms which are transforming nature, and 
to help Soviet citizens to live in the world of to- 
morrow which is developing today. 

In this regard it is not very different from what 
some key American SF writers have sought to do. 
Hugo Gernsback may be described as the father 
of modern Western SF. In 1911, he began to 
serialise in his own magazine, Modern Electrics, 
a story that he had written called ‘Ralph 124C41 +’ 
(‘One to foresee for one’—the plus sign is added 
for effect.) ‘It is a novel,’ wrote Gernsback, ‘in- 
tended to give the reader as accurate a prophecy 
of the future as is consistent with the present mar- 
vellous growth of science.’ For the year 2660, he 
foresaw: radar, the hypnobioscope (a sleep-learn- 
ing machine), artificial silk and wool-like rayon, 
rustproof steel alloy, televised opera, fluorescent 
lighting, newspapers on microfilm, space flight 


and a gravity neutraliser made technically pos- 
sible on the principle, later developed by Einstein, 
of the similarity of gravity and other natural 
phenomena. 

This is an impressive enough list, but gimmicks 
alone do not make SF. The real development 
came with the appointn ent in 1937 of John W. 
Campbell, Jr., as editor of Astounding. He is 
largely responsible for any maturity Western SF 
has today. He is concerned not with gadgets, but 
with the effects on society of the introduction of 
new science. He is concerned, he says, with human 
thoughts as the most powerful force for either 
construction or destruction in the world. He 
argues that if we can think about the things that 
are likely to happen when new inventions are 
introduced, we might be able to select something 
that is beneficial to us. 

But too much of what is published as SF today 
is still bad SiF. Besides, it fills the reader with an 
awful sense of doom. The stories are of death 
and destruction, and a belief in authoritarianism. 
The Strong Man, the Big Brother, the Leader is 
successful. Ordinary people are pushed around, 
duped and exploited. And in the process great 
harm is done to the scientist and to science. The 
scientist is presented as the great know-all: the 
person brilliant but different, who thinks up all 
the ideas and inventions which seem so dan- 
gerous, and which, finally, the professional soldier 
is called-in to control. 

How different then is Soviet SF? I have no 
space here to describe the pre-Revolution Uto- 
pian fantasy which was merged into SF. It was 
poor SiF. For example, the novel, Red Star, by 
the revolutionary Alexander Malinovski, pub- 
lished in 1908, attempted to popularise a coming 
Socialist world—by setting it up on Mars. There 
was much of cor’ ‘ interest published dur- 
ing the NEP ; 
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after 1929 the official line dominated. SiF gave 


way to SF. A most successful, and most prolific, 
writer was Alexander Belyayev, sometimes de- 


scribed as the founder of Soviet SF. In his The | 
Leap Into Nothing he used the space-flight | 


theories of Tsiolkovski—one of the pioneers of 
astronautics—to describe the flight of a rocket- 
driven missile into space. The facts about the 
Galaxy and the theory of rocket propulsion were 
so authentic that Tsiolkovski himself contributed 
an introduction. 

The plot is strictly Party line. Alarmed by fears 
that the Red Flag will soon be flying in triumph 
all over the world, a group of millionaire capi- 
talists attempt to escape to Mars. Unfortunately 
for them, the mechanics on the ship are young 
German Bolsheviks. En route to Mars, the ship 
stops at Venus. The mechanics learn there that a 
World Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has 
been set up. They leave the capitalists on Venus 


and return to Earth. This sort of political theme | 


remained dominant until very recently. The 
Circle of the Winds, by A. Kazantsev, deals with 
the possibility of transforming the deserts and 
warming up the Arctic regions by causing vast 
meteorological changes between Novaya Zemlya 
and the Behring Straits. This is all for the benefit 


of man. On the other hand, a mad American | 


scientist has prepared to do the same thing, but 
using it as a weapon of destruction. 
Today Soviet SF seems to be entering a new 


phase. It is designed, so they say, ‘to guide man, | 
to light up rationally his imagination, and to show | 


him the progressive way forward.’ Perhaps the 
best exponent is Ivan Efremov. His new novel, 
The Heart of the Dragon, tells the story of the 
Tellur, the Earth’s first warp spaceship which is 
seventy-eight light years distant from the Earth. 
It is seeking other inhabited worlds, the existence 
of which is known from radio messages. The 
novel is dull reading in terms of storytelling, but | 


found it exciting because of the intimate accuracy | 


of its scientific detail. 
The new line is heavily underscored. When the 





crew of the Tellur return to Earth, 700 years will | 
have passed. This gives some members of the | 


crew a feeling of futility about their flight. They | 
feel that by the time they get home, time and space | 


will have been conquered and they will return 
with obsolete and useless knowledge. The Cap- 
tain, Moot Ang, interprets their feelings: “We 
left the Earth-the way dying men do. And when 
Wwe return we will be backward men, with a men- 
tality that belongs to the past.’ He then goes on 
fo explain why they are wrong: ‘The develop- 
ment of knowledge, the accumulation of experi- 
ence and study of the bottomless Cosmos must 
80 On all the time. Otherwise we violate the laws 
of development, which is always uneven and con- 
tradictory.’ 

They must fulfil their duty, like all members of 
Society, he goes on: ‘Because we reach hitherto 
unknown depths of space we shall have died for 
700 years. Those who remain on Earth to enjoy 
all the pleasures of life there will never experience 
the great emotions of a man who has glimpsed the 
secrets of the development of the Universe. . . . 
You have no reason to be afraid of the future. 
Who knows, perhaps the grain of knowledge 
Which we bring back to our planet will contribute 
to a new advance in science, and make life still 
better for man,” 





HOW CAN TV 
BEST HELP TEACH? 


one answer to the problem 


The problem of how television can be best 
used for education is not an easy one. That 
its potential value is enormous is hardly 
disputed—it is how most effectively to fit 
into the general pattern of education that 
has still to be discovered. 


A contribution towards solving this problem has now 
been devised by Granada TV, in a series of programmes 
which will be shown on television screens to Science 
Sixth Forms next term. 

For this series of programmes a number of Britain’s 
leading scientists have consented to give lectures. Among 
them will be: 

SIR EDWARD APPLETON SIR ALEXANDER TODD 
PROFESSOR LOVELL PROFESSOR WADDINGTON 
PROFESSOR MASSEY . SIR JOHN COCt ROFT 

The lectures will be independent of any school syllabus. 
Each programme will be self-contained. The aim of the 
series is to give Sixth Form students the opportunity of 
seeing, in their own classrooms, leading scientists talking 
about their work. Each lecture will last for half-an-hour. 

he programmes will be supported by Teachers’ Notes 
which will be provided in booklet form in due course. 

The programmes will be transmitted between 11.40 
a.m. and 12.10 p.m. each Thursday, with a repeat at 
the same time on each following Monday. There will be 
ten programmes during the term and they will start on 
Thursday, September 24. 


GRANADA TV 
V scarting 
| September 
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Saturday N ight 


By PETER 


Sir DonaLD WOLFIT was in 
splendid form last Saturday for 
the adaptation of Hugh Wal- 
pole’s famous Trollope-and-soda 
drama about a battle for power 
within provincial cloisters, The 
Cathedral (BBC). He has always 
been an actor the pit can depend 
on for its money’s worth; other notable perfor- 
mers may coast along on occasion, but twenty 
people in the house for a provincial matinée can 
still be sure that the great throbbing vibrato, run- 
ning the gamut between wail and wheeze, will not 
be spared in their service, that Sir Donald will 
still give them the lot. He certainly gave the lot 
possible on Saturday, despite the dog-collar which 
sometimes had the disconcerting effect of making 
him look like George Robey marvellously trans- 
lated. 

Wolfit's own quality of urgency imparted a 
sense of occasion, and for quite a lot of the way 
it looked as if this was going to be a very good 
play indeed. The clash within Polchester Cathedral 
Close developed excitingly, with that excellent 
actor, Mark Dignam, making Canon Ronder a 
most plausible prig, and Sir Donald clearly taking 
as the text for the Archdeacon’s fall, Wolsey’s 
words: ‘My high-blown pride At length broke 
under me, and now has left me Weary and old with 
service.’ But then obtruded some tiresome mech- 
anics about an unfaithful wife and absconding 
daughter, and subtlety gave way to melodrama. 
Much the same thing happened the other Saturday, 
when a poorly titled but quite admirably observed 
piece called Love and Miss Figgis (BBC) deserted 
its compelling corn-is-green theme about the 
brainy odd girl out in a lower-middle-class subur- 
ban family, and switched to corny contrivance 
about theft and probation. Even so, what with 
plays of this quality, and Tommy Trinder’s lively 
variety show, and Phil Silvers, and sport, and only 
one half-hour about crime, the BBC’s Saturday 
night viewing is far better balanced and more 
inviting than ITV's, where they must surely soon 
run out of old Humphrey Bogart movies. 

Yet to revert a moment to Sir Donald: though 
giving us the lot, it was instructive to notice how 
{until the Archdeacon’s final collapse when, even 
if the studio sound had broken down, his heavy 
breathing could have been heard all over Lon- 
don) the player had delicately muted some decibels 
of his natural exuberance, projecting for the 
camera not the theatre, so saving the naturalism 
from seeming stagy. And this, coming after a 
Tommy Trinder who had no less clearly discarded 
the full chin-and-grin aggressiveness with which 
he assaults a Palladium audience, in favour of the 
gentler attack of, say, a wag entertaining some 
pals in the corner of a pub—this went to under- 
line the ever-present but often-forgotten fact that 
television technique is not simply a carry-over 
from film or stage. Those incessant excerpts from 
West End plays, so out of place on the screen, 
make the same point by inference, and if there 
was a fault in Patrick McGoohan’s Brand it was 
that he stayed on a single fortissimo note too little 





FORSTER 


varied for the constant close-ups. Otherwise 
Ibsen's tremendous parable about the dangers of 
idealism (how that idea haunted him) came over 
superbly. It brought to a triumphant end the 
BBC’s ‘World Theatre’ series, to which the one 
carping footnote need be that ‘World Theatre’ 
and other such ringing titles have significance only 
for schedule-conscious planners, and mean noth- 
ing to the public, except perhaps as a deterrent. 

ITV’s new crop of filmed serials, including 
Cannonball, Nick of the River, Overseas Press 
Club, are notable only for lack of interest and 
inspiration. But of course they are easily made; 
repay investment time and again as they are re- 
shown round the world; rate high viewing figures 
because there is usually no mass-appeal alterna- 
tive from the BBC; and Sir Robert Fraser can 
always be got to stand up and say they are a 
British enterprise if some British actors and tech- 
nicians take part, just as he will doubtless defend 
to the British death the newly announced project 
for a series starring Broderick Crawford as an 
American cop on loan to Scotland Yard. 

Where ITV favours the - complete-in-itself 
episode, the BBC still prefers to cast its net with 
the several-part serial, usually a Thirties-pattern, 
mildly genteel whodunnit, over-cluttered with 
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characters. My own test for these is whether | 
would sit engrossed by all episodes shown one 
after another (ie., as‘a play) and the present 
Monday-night offering, Margery Allingham’s 
Dancers in Mourning, would tempt me to try, 
Striking production by John Harrison, and Denis 
Quilley admirable as the matinée idol who needs 
adulation as a narcissist needs a mirror, and to 
whom various jolly accidents have been occurring, 
including a needle stuck into a make-up stick, 
Also David Phethean is the only lifelike press 
representative I have ever seen in a fiction. 

One bright and improving feature of summer 
viewing has been BBC’s encouragement of two 
revues, Hi Summer! and On The Bright Side, in- 
volving especially Kenneth Connor in the former, 
and Stanley Baxter in the latter. Both shows are 
slick and literate, the proportion of hits to misses 
reasonably high, and sometimes—as in Mr. Bax- 
ter’s burlesque of the alphabetical Alan Melville, 
or his sketch with Betty Marsden about two house- 
wives competing to do window-tests for commer- 
cials (My husband is more deep-down dirty than 
yours!’)—they are brilliantly funny. Moreover, 
both shows have the sense to draw upon intimate 
revue material from the past, and though nobody 
present is of Gingold-Baddeley-Crisham-Kendall 
quality, a number of the sketches of yesteryear 
revive very acceptably. But what a quick cut is 
needed to end a black-out sketch: the greatest 
revue artist in the world could not survive that 
three-second time-lag which turns the screen into 
a fishmonger’s slab, and which is still far too 
common, 


Gone to Pot 


By LESLIE 


Tue stock-pot is the heart of 2 

Py well-run kitchen. But it may 

also be the breeding-ground for 

t many dangerous bacteria. Mrs. 

Beeton’s Book of Household 

(7 Management, described by the 

G publishers as ‘The Ideal Wed- 

ding Gift,’ includes a para- 

graph on the care of the stock-pot calculated to 

give nightmares to any bacteriologist interested 

in food hygiene. (This section does not appear in 

the editions for which Isabella Beeton herself was 

responsible, but was added by one of the editors 

after her death, and has survived even in the latest 
edition.) 

Meat broth kept at room temperature is the 
ideal medium for breeding bacteria, and it is 
deliberately made in laboratories by scientists 
who want to encourage the growth of bacteria 
for experimental purposes. Similar conditions 
are created at home when a large stock-pot has 
fresh bits and pieces added to it each day, is 
brought to the boil, simmered for a short time 
and left to cool slowly to the temperature of a 
warm kitchen, subsequently being stored in a 
larder that is cool rather than cold. 

I would be the last to discourage the use of 
fresh stock. Tins, packets, bottles, dehydrated 
foods, concentrates and synthetics already domin- 
ate the national larder, but however standardised 
and inferior in taste it is, a bouillon cube is much 


ADRIAN 


safer than old stock. Rather, I would suggest a 
few precautions. A counsel of perfection, of 
course, is new stock every day. 

One of the most dangerous of the bacilli which 
breed in meat can survive four hours of boiling, 
so stock simmered in the conventional way should 
be allowed five hours. However, fifteen minutes at 
15 lb. per sq. in. in a pressure cooker will effec 
tively sterilise meat and bones, although a little 
longer may be needed to extract all the goodness. 
Quick cooling is vital. Bacteria flock to luke 
warm broth like northerners to the Mediter- 
ranean. Running water, small receptacles, grid 
shelves in cool places or any other device for 
hasty cooling should be used so that it is ready 
for ‘cold storage’ in larder or refrigerator as 
quickly as possible. The importance of clean 
hands, instruments and containers for handling 
meat ahd stock cannot be over-emphasised. 

Unfortunately, in Britain, which is said to ef 
joy the world’s second highest living standard, 
only 16 per cent. of homes include a refrigerator. 
(Why will writers who list the trappings of luxuti- 
ous living include refrigerators along with such 
genuine luxuries as cars, TV sets, washing 
machines and electric mixers?) Dr. Betty Hobbs, 
one of the directors of the Food Hygiene Labora- 
tory and a leading bacteriologist, insists that every 
home should have a refrigerator, and that all 
catering establishments should have adequate 
cold-room space where food can be stored at # 
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temperature below 40° F. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is in a position to reduce the inci- 
dence of food-poisoning in Britain. 

Anyone owning a refrigerator should remem- 
ber the importance of good air circulation, and 
priority in the refrigerator should always be given 
to perishable foods such as cooked meats, soups 
and stock as well as the more obvious foods like 
raw meat and dairy produce. If space is restric- 
ted, fats, cured bacon and raw vegetables can be 
kept outside the refrigerator, and precious cold 
space should not be wasted on tins, jams and pre- 
serves—and certainly not on cheese, which should 
not be kept in the refrigerator anyway (in spite 
of what various manufacturers say to the con- 
trary). ' 

Well-made stock, kept in the refrigerator (and 
not taken out to stand around the kitchen for 
hours at a time, while meals are being prepared), 
will keep for several days, and the daily boiling 
up, so often advised, is unnecessary and even un- 
desirable because it means the stock has to go 
through the cooling-down process daily as well. 
But boiling immediately before using is recom- 
mended. Without a refrigerator, stock may be un- 
safe after two days. A cloudy appearance and % 
tendency to liquefy is a clear indication that 


A Doctor’s Journal 





jellied stock has deteriorated and should not be 
used. 

The fuss and bother of making fresh stock 
frequently may be too much for some house- 
holds. A sound alternative is a home-made meat 
essence, known in France as jus, which solidifies 
into a very stiff jelly and can be kept safely in a 
sterile airtight jar in the refrigerator for several 
weeks. This recipe for jus-is taken from Tante 
Marie’s French Kitchen (published by Nicholas 
Kaye at 16s.): 

lb. each of stewing steak and stewing veal. 

1 calf’s foot (or knuckle of veal sawn into four 

pieces). 

2 onions, 2 carrots and 2 cloves. 

Bouquet garni. 

Salt and pepper. 

Water. 
Put all the ingredients except the calf’s foot or 
knuckle into a heavy pan with a cover. Add 4 pint 
of water and cook until the meat juices begin to 
stick to the pan and vegetables begin to brown. 
Add 1 pint of water and put in the calf’s foot. 
Cook over a very slow flame for three hours. 
Strain the liquid into a shallow pan and skim off 
the fat as it cools. A hard jelly will form. This 
can be used to enrich soups and sauces or as a 
glaze for meat and vegetables. 


Virus and After 


By MILES HOWARD 


Wuy have so many people felt 
miserable and below par these 
summer months? One reason is 
that we are passing through a 
second wave of the virus infec- 
tions which caused such havoc 
in the spring. A lesser wave, it is 
true—but if this happens in July, 
how about February, 1960? I am no virologist. 
but to the clinical observer there seem to be two 
groups—the viruses of influenza, and ancther and 
similar set, responsible for vomiting and diarrhoea 
and other disturbances of the gut. Infection with 
the viruses of either group is followed, in a propor- 
tion of the victims—what proportion, I cannot 
say: this is one of the many questions I would 
like to explore, if only there were time—by the 
all-too-familiar picture of the post-viral state, in 
one of its many guises. Illness that ‘shadows’ a 
Virus infection is quite often acute and thus the 
centre of an ‘emergency situation’ for patient, 
fami'y and doctor. 

Looking back over the past few years, it seems 
to me that we are reliving the epidemic years of 
1918-19. The virus strains have changed and their 
lethal power, thank heaven, is very much less— 
parily because of antibiotics, partly because it is 
now possible to protect the citizen against attack, 
with a vaccine prepared for the occasion. | had 
lunch lately with the man who advises one of our 
largest companies on vaccine production. and 
heard about preparation of the stocks for 1960: 
mainly *A-Asian’ and the latest strain of B. Having 
sullered a middling severe attack of post-viral 
depression and malaise in 1955, 1 am not in any 
doubt whatever on what is to be done—!I im- 
Munise everyone around me, and any patient 


likely to be in England from December to April, 
especially if he lives in the metropolitan area. 
Perhaps I am wrong here—most of my patients, 
of course, do live in and around the Great Wen— 
but my impression is that the country-dweller is 
less prone to infection and its aftermath. 

The vaccine I have been using is Invirin, and I 
err on the safe side by giving not one but three 
doses of it: this year, it will be two, at the begin- 
ning and end of October, and a third ‘booster’ 
dose in early January. Invirin has to be kept at a 
low temperature—in my house, the lowest layer in 
the ice-box is full of it, and there it will keep 
quite safely for a year or more. Before inject- 
ing a dose (one millilitre or so) into his 
patient, the doctor is well advised to let the vaccine 
warm up for a time. | learned this lesson the hard 
way—howls and abuse by friends who had Invirin 
straight off the ice shot into their arms: it is pain- 
ful then, simply because it is cold. Immunisation 
has no ill effects, as far as I know; it gives a 
‘protection-rate’ of about 80 per cent. 

A friend in industry told me lately that a num- 
ber of firms offer immunisation to their employees 
—a wise precaution: it is estimated that in the 
1957 epidemic some 8 to 10 million people were 
infected, and if only a quarter of these had a post- 
viral illness, that is 24 million. What a vast volume 
of depression, discontent. and impairment—of 
productivity, of effectiveness, of enterprise —this 
must represent! What Strikes an outsider, like 
myself, looking in upon the English, is their 
capacity to deny the importance, or even the 
existence, of this ‘plague’ of our time—‘It’s only 
flu’, they will say. ‘Only flu’-—when, during an 
epidemic, 1,400 people die from flu with sub- 
sequent pneumonia every month. 
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I suppose it is the same kind of mechanism 
that enables the natives of these islands to deny the 
plain truth about the weather, and behave as if 
they were living in a mild climate, with small range 
of variation: so, in the winter they do not heat 
or insulate or ‘seal’ their houses; and in a tropical 
summer, tramp about the city Streets in thick 
worsted suits, and even waistcoats. Of course it is 
irrational—but then ‘tribal’ behaviour, in certain 
areas, is dictated by group-feeling, not reason, and 
has always been: only the most naive rationalist 
could expect ‘mass reactions’ to be governed by 
logic. To be fair, though, one must say that 
British inertia is, in its way, a virtue—the British 
are less likely to be ‘sold’ by the bogus salesman, 
in politics or elsewhere. 


* * * 


I should have replied earlier to the letter from 
A. J. Blake (July 24) were it not for the curious 
and unexpected wave of emergencies mentioned 
above. 

Of course, the lay administration of the Health 
Service is in the hands of men and women who 
work hard, and often overtime, in the cause of 
duty, and are devoted to their task; I say this 
sincerely and from experience, since ] have often 
had reason to be grateful to them. If anything | 
wrote conveyed a different impression, I am sorry 
—nothing could be further from my mind than to 
rail at my lay colleagues. 

What I was trying, albeit clumsily, to say was 
that to someone taking a look over the Service as 
a whole it does seem that the effective direction 
of affairs is moving over from doctors to laymen: 
whether this is, in itself, a good thing or not is for 
others, who are better fitted, to judge. This ‘power- 
shift’ is, surely, part of the pattern of evolution 
of the Service as it was first devised and is thus, in 
a sense, inevitable. Perhaps the only arbiter is 
time: wait twenty years and take another look. 

Another feature of the Health Service ‘govern- 
ment’—not peculiar to this field, heaven knows— 
is what one might term the morbid enlargement, 
or obesity, of committees. Say the Board, or Staif 
Meeting, or Medical Committee—or whatever its 
name is—reaches fifty, or sixty, or even seventy : 
to the observer, untrained in administration, it is 
plain that no business can be transacted by so 
numerous a body. One of Parkinson’s celebrated 
laws applies here: a sub-committee, or ginger 
group, or ‘Cabinet, forms itself, meets, and makes 
all the decisions that matter. The function of the 
main body is, then, to ratify these, and to argue 
over trivia. For myself, | wonder if the law might 
be extended farther still—perhaps the decisive 
events take place in the minds of a few men—two 
or three?—around whom a sub-committee grows, 
as a crystal will grow in solution, though more 
quickly. 

Let us presume the prime virtue, in development 
of a health service, to be initiative or enterprise : 
it seems, a priori, very unlikely indeed that a 
committee of seventy men could actually start 
anything. It might help to keep the machine tick- 
ing, and adjust it here and there, but advances \,ill 
come, not from the committee, but from the per- 
sistent prodding and nagging of a few—who will 
be regarded by the rest as tiresome and one-track 
trouble-makers, or applauded: that will depend on 
the ‘pattern of forces’ operating just then, the 
prevailing mood of the committee, appraisal of 
public opinion, and who knows what besides, 
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We wouldn't hear so much 
about the ‘Two Sides’ in Industry 

if the workers had a stake 
in the company they work for. 










_ «slice of the profits 

wouldn’t come amiss. 

What about a company giving shares 
to its employees so that they’d be on 
the same footing as the stockholders 
who own the business? 
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Maybe, but how would you give it to them? 





Quite a few companies have done that. 

Take I.C.I.—their Profit-Sharing Scheme 

paid a bonus of nearly £5 million last year. 

After employees had paid tax on it, 

nearly £3? million was left to buy 

Ordinary stock for them—so I.C.I. employees, too, 
are now partners in the business. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT GAME 


Sir,—The persistent association of the Warden of 
All Souls with the ‘Establishment’ misses the mark. 
Let those who play the Establishment Game answer 
the questions: who was Warden of All Souls 
at the time of Munich? who were his two suc- 
cessors? The answers demonstrate the absolute 
futility of including this post ex officio. If we are 
blind to decency, then scholarship should make us 
careful when giving conspiratorial explanations of 
politics. The detection of this inaccuracy emboldens 
me to further comment. 

There are two possible Establishments: the private 
conspiracy and the public nexus of the bien 
pensants, Either may colour an epoch or determine 
particular events. Let us stick to the well-tried prin- 
ciple of making only falsifiable assertions, and 
examine the Establishment in the light only of par- 
ticular events. The Munich ‘conspirators’ were 
indeed all Establishment men, and the weight of the 
wider ‘nexus of bien pensants’ was with them. But 
their intentions and actions were exceedingly open 
and amply documented at the time. People with 
given policies naturally tend to meet at given places 
and contact organs of the press. Le., there was no 
conspiracy, and Munich can only be ascribed to 
the nexus of the bien pensants, who did indeed make 
things unpleasant for those who disagreed—but with 
the spontaneous backing of public opinion. 

Suez was a conspiracy: undocumented at the time, 
and an entire surprise to most members of the 
nexus, who in various degrees used their power 
to stop it once they knew. The conspirators were 
admittedly all—just—Establishment men; but the 
feel of Suez is not Establishment, since it was an 
action neither conciliatory nor hypocritical, but 
jingoistic, violent and risky. Suez was not an action 
of bien pensants as such. 

If 1 remember rightly, Mr. Fairlie originated ‘The 
Establishment’ in his indignation at attempts to 
protect Mrs. Maclean from the Daily Express. In 
this context the concept is surely most effective, 
though interestingly Mrs. Maclean happened to be 
a Left-wing bien pensant issue: the Establishment 
is, of course, only Right-wing by a majority. But 
this was hardly a major or an uncomplicated issue; 
perhaps the Abdication was a clearer case, a 
genuine conspiracy of the bien pensants? I incline 
to think it was, but feel that enough has been said 
to show how difficult these things are, if we try 
to define our terms and think honestly. 

I suggest, sir, that there was in the Thirties a 
close nexus of the bien pensants, which may have 
given rise to one act of ‘conspiracy.’ After the war, 
if we stick to major issues, the concept vanishes 
under the microscope. It is over-used by Angry 
Young Men (a phrase over-used, of course, by the 
Establishment!), It seems to connote a feeling of 
social exclusion; or a regret that public men are 
Polite; or that the spéaker holds views not shared 
—quite possibly wrongly—by anyone of importance; 
r that he wishes to persuade himself that the 
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people are really on his side, only they have tem- 
porarily been blinded by the ‘system.’ All this is too 
simple and determinate.— Yours faithfully, 

P. J. D. WILES 
New College, Oxford 


THE DEVLIN REPORT 

Sir,—That the Government of Nyasaland had to act 
or abdicate is agreed between Mr. Justice Devlin and 
Sir Robert Armitage, and this is surely the essence 
of the matter. Thereafter the obiter dicta of each are 
conflicting and this, I submit, is mainly attributable 
to the diverse mental climates which both inhabit. On 
the one hand an eminent judge and one, moreover 
(according to Mr. Hollis), of the philosophical sort; 
on the other hand a practical executive head of an 
authoritarian government, ruling a politically imma- 
ture and therefore demagogically exploitable com- 
munity. Evidence for the one means a careful process, 
capable of being tested and retested and hedged in 
by judges’ rules, laws of evidence, etc.; for the other 
it means the whisperings in the market place, the 
reports of informers and police spies and simply a 
feeling in the bones. To be of any use, I imagine, a 
colonial governor has to be able to smell out subver- 
sion and intended violence, whereas a judge, of his 
very nature, is proof against this type of olfactory 
evidence. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that Sir Robert's tactics 
should appear to Sir Patrick as unsatisfactory. extra- 
legal and rough and ready? Meanwhile, however, the 
former has to rule and to rule, in these circumstances, 
means to assert government control, within the due 
processes of law if possible, without them if neces- 
sary. 

During the troubles in Ireland I can remember see- 
ing policemen rushing about knocking off men’s hats 
during the playing of “God Save the King.’ I do not 
know whether, there and then, wearing a hat during 
the national anthem was actually illegal, but in any 
case the police action was strictly ultra vires.\f the 
people were committing an offence they ought to have 
been charged, but that would have been wholly 
impracticable; if they were within their rights they 
ought to have been left alone but, in the circum- 
stances of the time and in face of what was intended 
as a show of contempt for government, that would 
have been a measure of abdication. 

The fact is, and it has been proved often enough, 
that when a revolutionary situation develops, due 
process of law is one of the first things to go over- 
board. To expect it to operate is therefore quite un- 
realistic, that is to say, naive. 

May I suggest that Sir Patrick Devlin and Sir 
Robert Armitage might both be served with’ a writ 
of certiorari. They could then confront each other in 
the subsequent action which should be heard by a 
panel with real experience of this sort of thing (say 
Sir Hugh Foot and Sir Gerald Templer) to be pre- 
sided over by a judge, certainly, but this time of the 
strictly pragmatical variety —Y ours faithfully, 

A. V. CHAMBERS 
9 Campden Hill Gardens, W8 


CON. OR LAB.? 

Sir,—You would perhaps be entitled to claim that 
your recent unveiled hostility to the Conservative 
Party has been well earned by its leaders. More- 
over, your readers might rejoice that there was at 
least one publication with enough courage and 
independence to launch an attack from a position 
that was commonly regarded as within ranks not 
generally sympathetic with Socialism. 

Anyone who does not want another outburst of 
Socialism in this country, whatever he may think 
about ‘the old familiar squalid faces,’ as you call 
them, must have read your recent leading articles 
with extreme disquiet. For however just your 
castigation of this Government may have been, one 
cannot escape the fact that the most considerable 
practical result that could arise out of this sort of 
attack at the present time would be the substitution 
of a Socialist government at the coming general 
election. Many: people like myself, even if you dis- 
posed them to believe that this would amount to a 
just retribution for our present leaders, feel that 
there is no reason why they and the country as a 
whole should aiso share in the five-year sentence. 
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Your recent article does not give-any confidence 
that a Socialist government would pursue colonial 
administration with any greater success than the 
Conservatives have had or that its leaders are par- 
ticularly fit to intervene at the present juncture in 
world affairs. But even if one could be convinced 
that our foreign policy would be safer in the hands 
of the Socialist Party, one is still ‘faced with the 
question whether any advantage of this sort that 
might be expected could possibly be worth the price 
this country would have to pay in terms of taxation 
and loss of our gold and dollar balance, not to 
mention the whole programme of legislation to which 
we should be committed. If the Socialists win the 
next general election, any emotion Taper may detect 
in Mrs. Castle’s voice will have a good deal more 
behind it than joy at the chance to improve our 
colonial administration.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
Eye, Suffolk 

[The object of the leading article was to express 
discontent with both sides of the House: for ‘faces’ 
it would perhaps have been better to substitute ‘face’ 
—the image of Parliament as a whole, not just of 
the party in power. For if Mr. Bevan’s description is 
a just one, the Opposition must take its share of the 
blame; nor is there any reason to believe that it 
would have been much less blameworthy had it 
been in office—as we said in the editorial, Labour 
in power might not have made the same mistakes, 
but they might have made just as many.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 
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Sir,—I have read carefully the leader in this week's 
number and agree entirely with its general claim that 
those who occupy positions of responsibility in the 
sphere of government are properly open to criticism 
on their decisions and on the’events which may fol- 
low. That is one of the cardinal principles of political 
freedom. 

I do, however, most strongly deprecate the sug- 
gestion, so clearly made in the second paragraph of 
Taper’s ‘Commentary’ of August 7, that the Prime 
Minister’s action over the Devlin Report has been 
based, not on a full and dispassionate consideration 
of all the factors but on his own desire to resume the 
Premiership after the General Election: and further 
that with very few exceptions the Conservative Mem- 
bers‘in both Houses gave their votes with the same 
object. This suggestion seems to me wholly unworthy 
of the Spectator that 1 have known and read for half 
a century and more.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. E. MARTIN 


The Brand, Woodhouse-Eaves, Loughborough 
* 


Sir,—Taper calls the housing achievements of the 
Conservatives ‘notable and constructive.’ Certainly to 
have pretty nearly halved the rate of council building 
in the last five years is a notable achievement. Of 
course it can be argued that during the same period 
the rate of building for private owners went up from 
88,000 to 124,000 houses; and of course most people 
would infinitely prefer to be private owners than to 
be ‘under the council.’ But to buy from choice on a 
cosy bank balance or a guaranteed wage is rather 
different from buying out of desperation because 
there is nothing to rent. And one wonders how con- 
structive the Government's policy will turn out to 
be when the older and cheaper houses which it is 
virtually forcing people to buy, without any provision 
for repairs or maintenance, begin to let in the rain. 

To be fair to the Conservatives they do not pretend 
to use need as a criterion in housing. In a debate on 
authority housing on June 18, the Parliamentary 
Secretary had been discoursing on council waiting- 
lists when he was asked by Mr. James Griffiths how 
many ‘live’ applicanis these contained. Mr. Bevins 
replied, ‘I am sorry that I cannot oblige the right 
hon. Gentleman with that figure. The fact of the 
matter is that I have no figure.” 

It would take Taper 
adequately.— Y ours faithfully, 


himself to comment 
AUDREY HARVEY 
14 The Mount, Hampstead, NW3 

* 
Sir,—You naturally emphasise the friendly character 
of the Provost of Wakefield's criticism. | had thought 
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WAR AND THE 


SOVIET UNION 


‘In this interesting and valuable study Mr. Diner- 
stein . . . has dug out a lot of interesting articles 
from Russian publications . . . his book is a solid, 
useful and well-documented contribution to the 
study of the Soviet Union.’— 

Sunday Times 


H. S. Dinerstein 


“A serious attempt to penetrate the Kremlin mind 
on this all-important topic . . . a fascinating piece 
of high-class Kremlinology.’— 

The Daily Telegraph 
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COMMUNISM IN 
GUATEMALA 1944-1954 


| R. M. Schneider 


This study deals with the subversion of the 
nationalist revolution of 1944 in Guatemala by 
the Communists. How and why were they able to 
turn a popular movement to their own advantage? 
What led to the overthrow of their regime in 
July, 1954? Is this a blue-print of the Communist 
political method? 
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THE MILITARY AND 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
OF OUR TIME 

Fritz Sternberg 


Of this book, Herr Brandt, the Mayor of West 
Berlin, has said: “This is an exciting book, filled 
with a wealth of stimulating facts. Not only does 
Dr. Sternberg enumerate the frightful dangers to 
which humanity is exposed, but he also explains 
—clearly and completely—how we can achieve 
greater progress in the future by using the latest 
discoveries of science and technology toward 
peaceful ends.’ 
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SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY IN 


| G. I. Pokrovsky 


Here, for the first time, a Russian general’s views 
on the roles of science and technology in possible 
future wars have been translated into English. 
The author has long been regarded as the principat 
Russian spokesman on space-age military affairs, 
and his book reveais much of currest Russian 
thinking on many important aspects of present 
and future warfare, 
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of writing you a letter about Taper & Co., but if I 
had done so it would not have been in such polite 
terms.—Y ours faithfully, 

GEORGE SHERIFF 
Green's Hotel, 22 Woodlands Terrace, Glasgow, C3 


FILM FINANCE 


Sir,—The Boulting brothers—pretty petulant them- 
selves, I would say—complain of the nonsense talked 
about the film industry. Surely most of the ballyhoo 
about stars, their high fees and high behaviour, 
emanates from the film industry’s own publicity men. 
I agree that the House of Commons, when it dis- 
cusses film matters, tends to treat the subject as light, 
comic relief from the monotony of dull legislation. 
But the film producers have only themselves to blame 
for putting out all the nonsensical stuff about their 
super — colossal — epoch-making — sensational — 
star-studded films. 

I cannot recognise myself as ‘Korda’s ambassador 
extraordinary to the City of London,’ but as this 
title was no doubt intended to denigrate my claim to 
speak with some authority on film finance, I] would 
like to say that as hong ago as 1938-39 I raised the 
reluctant syndicate capital (including some of my own 
money—hardly typical of a ‘Dickensian capitalist’ !) 
which brought Shaw's Pygmalion and Major Barbara 
to the screen. The introduction of Shavian dialogue to 
the cinema world—a revolution at that time—un- 
doubtedly lifted the standards of British film produc- 
tion. | would always vote for a State subsidy for 
producers who improve the quality of British films 
and bring new ideas as well as art to the cinema 
screen, but I am utterly opposed to the way in which 
the subsidy is handed out by the NFFC, which keeps 
alive so much that is artistically and intellectually 
dead. I was an original member of the NFFC and 
resigned within a few months when I saw the hash it 
was going to make of its job, although I for one 
had always supported the principle of subsidisation. 

I never advocated our making epic films of the type 
of The Big Country, The Ten Commandments, etc. 
I knew our producers were quite incapable of it. I 
said: ‘No British company, even with NFFC loans, 
has felt able to produce the epic films . . . this is the 
type of film which has been making the outstanding 
profits of the industry today. The rest of the profits 
seem to go to a few producers of adult, human- 
interest stories who do not go as often as they might 
to the NFFC.’ The implication of this sentence was 
surely clear—that British film producers, alas! do not 
seem to know how to make enough films of the adult 
human-interest English sort, which, as Pharos sug- 
gests, should be their métier. It was grossly mislead- 
ing of the Boulting brothers to twist these paragraphs 
and attribute to me the nonsense they parade in their 
article. 

I confess I find their talk about the ‘fundamentally 
creative process in entertainment’ the most odious 
humbug. ‘Each film is a prototype,’ they say. This is 
a cliché which Korda always used, with a twinkle 
in his eye, when he wanted to excuse a flop. The 
majority of entertainment films are nothing but fac- 
tory jobs manufacturing a drug product made up of 
the stock ingredients of the studios—known to the 
trade as the four S’s—sex, sentimentality, sadism and 
suspense. (The Boulting brothers, I see, may have 
added a fifth—slapstick.) Let us by all means strive 
after cinema art but the real creative artists of the 
screen are so few and far between that in thirty years 
of experience I could count them on the fingers of 
two hands.—Yours faithfully, 


The Atheneum, SW1 NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


Sir,—Mr. Kermode asks, ‘Who now reads John 
Oliver Hobbes?’ I certainly do, and I recommend 
in particular Love and the Soul Hunters (a bad 
title which disguises a witty book), The Dream and 
the Business (with its charming coloured Aubrey 
Beardsley decoration on the cover),and The Gods, 
Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham. I even before 
the war contemplated a biography of this woman 
whose intimacy with Lord Curzon so angered George 
Moore that he kicked her bottom in Hyde Park. 
Perhaps | was influenced by the enchanting photo- 


graph at the beginning of her official biography: 
the young, absorbed, sad face with dark hair stray- 
ing over one ear under the silly, elegant, feathered 
hat which seems to represent the wit and daring 
that lay on the surface of her serious work. But 
the official biography is painstaking and respectable 
(no kicks in Hyde Park), with an introduction by 
a bishop, though it is still worth reading if only 
for some passages in her letters to George Moore. 
Here is one I marked twenty years ago: ‘I cannot 
face the loneliness of a crowded drawing-room: 
the host of mere acquaintances, the solitariness of 
the returns.’ 

Alas, if the introductory photograph might well 
be that of a Gaiety girl in love, the later photographs 
have the handsome false dignity of a distinguished 
woman of letters —Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
Albany, W1 


THE FORECASTER 


Sir,—In your issue of August 14 Pharos states that 
at the end of the recorded weather forecast which he 
received on the telephone ‘there was a brief but 
audible guffaw from the forecaster, as if he were 
tickled at the idea of anyone being so foolish as to 
consult him.’ I am sorry to spoil a good story, but 
the voice on the record was not that of the fore- 
caster, who simply supplies the text of the forecast 
to the t one exchange.—Yours faithfully. 

O. G. SUTTON 


Meteorological Office, Air Ministry, Kingsway, WC2 


THE PATRIOT GAME 


Sir,—I’ve been in Germany and have only just seen 
Mr. Dominic Behan’s letter about my review “The 
Patriot Game.’ 

At the risk of starting a mutual admiration 
society, I'd like to say that if only people knew 
Mr. Dominic Behan’s song better there'd be no 
need for people like Mr. Bennett to write books 
about the IRA or people like me to review them. 
Which would be good business for Mr. Dominic 
Behan, but bad for people like Mr. Bemnett and 
me, I suppose. Still, so much do I admire Mr. 
Behan for this song that I wish it were so. It is 
disgraceful that I forgot to mention his name in 
my review and I might now add that his long- 
playing record Songs of the Republican Army, in 
which it appears, can be bought in America, but 
unaccountably not in this country—as far as I know. 
An intelligent recording company, please noie.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT KEB 
14 Percy Street, WC1 


SPLIT INFINITIVES 


Sir,—But Fowler to the contrary notwithstanding, 
I still hate to see a gratuitously split infinitive! — 
Yours faithfully, 

GUY RAMSAY 
35 Downside Crescent, London, NW3 


A PORTRAIT BY SICKERT 


Sir,—In the early Eighties, my grandmother let a 
studio behind her house at 13 Edwards Square to 
Walter Sickert. Before he left he presented her with 
a large portrait of my father, then a boy of about 
five. His hair was dark, he was dressed in a black 
suit with a white lace collar and he sat in a red 
upholstered armchair. The year was probably 1883. 

Sickert's style was not appreciated by my grand- 
mother, who considered the picture a monstrosity and 
stored it in the cellar. It remained there with much 
other rubbish when she disposed of the house sevett 
or eight years later. No one in our family knows what 
happened to it. 

I suppose it‘is possible that this picture has sum 
vived and if any of your readers recognise it from 
the description and can tell me where it is, I should 
very much like to see it when 1 visit England in tb# 
near future.—Y ours faithfully, 

N. M. CLOTHIER 
PO Box 3070, Johannesburg 
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BOOKS 





The Heart of Hampshire 


By A. 


HILOSOPHY is not an easy subject, and Mr. 

Hampshire is not one of those who try to 
make it seem easier than it is. His new book* 
makes a heavy demand upon the reader. Apart 
from a short preface and conclusion, it consisis 
of four solid chapters, ranging in length from fifty 
to eighty pages, all without a break of any kind. 
This effect of density is strengthened by a weighty 
style of writing. Many questions are raised, but 
they are not dealt with one by one. There is no 
orderly progression from one stage of the argu- 
ment to the next. Indeed, there is no continuous 
argument. The form is rather that of a musical 
composition. A set of recurrent themes is woven 
into a diversified pattern. We are expected to 
view the work as an organic whole. 

Such a book requires close reading. I had to go 
through it twice before I could get to the heart 
of it; and even now I do ..ot find it easy to sum- 
marise. But if it requires close reading, it also re- 
pays it. In a period in which philosophers, at 
least in this country, are becoming increasingly 
shy, not merely of any form of speculation, but 
of committing themselves to any general theory, 
Mr. Hampshire boldly sets out to sketch the con- 
tour’ of a synoptic philosophy. He pays a penalty 
for s. The breadth of his approach makes it 
difficult for him to be meticulous over details. 
There are times when one cannot see the trees for 
the wood. But the attempt at what he calls a more 
general survey was well worth making. The posi- 
tion which he develops is interesting and impor- 
tant. 

It may be most easily described by contrast 
with the traditional attitude of British empiricism. 
From Locke to Russell, British empiricists have 
based their theory of knowledge upon the indi- 
vidual’s sense-impressions. The existence of 
physical objects and of other persons had to be 
constructed out of these sense-impressions, or in- 
ferred from them. This was’a purely intellectual 
Operation; given the sensory material it could be 
carried out by a disembodied spirit. The indi- 
vidual subject was located in the world as a spec- 
lator, not primarily as an agent. In so far as these 
empiricists concerned themselves with action, 
they held that it was motivated by desire and to 
this extent non-rational. The function of reason 
was to discover the means by which the desired 
ends could best be attained. It was only in a rather 
superficial sense that man was regarded as a social 
animal. Society was a device by which individuals 
might be better equipped to secure their separate 
aims. 

Mr. Hampshire rejects this position in every 
detail. To begin with, he holds that sense-impres- 
sions do not provide a basis for the theory of 
knowledge, on the ground that they cannot be 
identified without reference to physical objects. 
He argues that ‘we must unavoidably think of 
reality as consisting of persisting things of differ- 
ent types and kinds’ and that ‘physical objects 
and persons are the plain and unavoidable cases 
of particular things that retain their identity 


* THoucHt anp Action. By Stuart Hampshire. 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 
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through change.’ If we are to give an intelligible 
account of perception, we must start with the 
notion of an observer who is in communication 
with other observers and is in control of a body 
which has: ‘a real situation in the world’ in the 
sense that it occupies a definite position in public 
space and time. The body is the medium of per- 
ception, and it is only by taking this into account 
that one can establish a distinction between the 
percipient and the objects which he perceives. 

So far Mr. Hampshire’s main objection to the 
empiricists is that they vainly tried to justify what 
he thinks it necessary to assume. But he goes on 
to argue that they have made a serious mistake 
in treating the observer as passive. ‘In fact I find 
myself from the beginning able to act upon 
objects around me... . I not only perceive ex, 
ternal objects, I also manipulate them.” My body 
itself is ‘external’ in the sense that it is a physical 
object among others, but in another sense it is not 
external. For example, it is not an instrument, 
just for the reason that it is not something that | 
can at any moment lay aside. The direct know- 
ledge which I have of its position and its move- 
ment is a necessary condition of my engaging in 
meaningful discourse or action. Thus there is 20 
question of my having to infer its existence, any 
more than there is any question of my having to 
infer or construct my own identity out of par- 
ticular perceptions. One's self-identity depends 
upon one’s sense of oneself as a source of mean- 
ingful action. ‘To myself I am always a continu- 
ing thing producing changes, of which I know 
directly that I am the cause.” 

Mr. Hampshire is not a behaviourist. He does 
not deny that there are circumstances in which 
minds can be contrasted with bodies, nor does he 
claim that mental states or events are always re- 
ducible to physical ones. All the same, there is a 
sense in which he does think that the mental is 
subordinate to the physical. He speaks of mental 
actions as being in their nature ‘parasitic and 
shadowy.’ The ‘substantial reality of human 
thought’ is its expression in speech or writing or 
overt action. Our mental life is the shadow which 
remains when these public performances are in- 
hibited. And whereas for an intellectualist like 
Descartes the essence of the mind consists in 
thinking, for Mr. Hampshire it seems rather io 
consist in being prepared to act or, as he puts it, 
in having intentions. “At any moment of my 
waking life, there are always things that i intend 
to do in the future and there are always things 
that I am doing with intention at that moment.’ 
Moreover, Mr. Hampshire finds in our know- 
ledge of our intentions the type of certainty, the 
so-called incorrigibility, that other philosophers 
have ascribed to reports of one’s present sensa- 
tions. He argues that while the subject may make 
a mistake in describing his intentions he cannot 
possibly fail to know what they are. 

To act with-conscious and deliberate intention 
is to know what one is doing: and, according to 
Mr. Hampshire, the more a man knows what he 
is doing, the freer and more responsible he be- 
comes, All that is then required is that the range 
of achievements open to him, in the sense that 
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they are not barred to him by the actions of others 
or by social institutions, should be relatively wide. 
A determinist might object that it is relevant here 
to ask how the man’s intentions have been 
formed, and that if it can be shown that they are 
causally determined his freedom does not amount 
to anything worth having. But to this Mr. Hamp- 
shire answers that there is logically no limit to 
what one can try to do. He even goes so far as 
to say that a man’s character is something that 
he chooses from a number of alternatives. At the 
same time he revives what he calls the philo- 
sophical commonplace, but I should call the 
philosophical fallacy, that freedom is the know- 
ledge of necessity. “Recognition of a causal uni- 
formity is at least a first step towards finding the 
means of evading its effects by trying to alter the 
initial conditions, or the boundary conditions, 
upon which its operation depends.’ 

Throughout his book Mr. Hampshire lays em-* 
phasis upon social factors. Thus he holds that 
what we count as real depends in part upon our 
methods of classification, and that these presup- 
pose social interests. Our language, which helps 
to make reality what it is for us, is something that 
we use in communication with one another. In 
Mr. Hampshire’s view, the idea of a solitary 
thinker is logically inconsistent. And when it 
comes to morals, he argues convincingly that this 
is not simply a question of harmonising ends, or 
imposing laws upon the will. Our moral judg- 
ments are made within a conceptual framework, 
which is itself subject.to criticism. There is a 
freedom of intelligence as well as of the will. For 
Mr. Hampshire, the fundamental ethical concept 
is that of the good man. He is even led by this co 
the rather extravagant conclusion that philosophy 
itself is ‘a search for “a definition of man.” ” 

All this is highly reminiscent of the existential- 
ists. | think that all Mr. Hampshire’s main con- 
tentions would be accepted by Merleau-Ponty and 
Sartre. Like them he asserts more than he suc- 
ceeds in proving. It might be wished, as I have 
said, that he had dealt with fewer issues and ex- 
amined them more minutely. But this would 
have yielded a different sort of book. As it is, the 
scope of this work is impressive. If, as Ramsey 
said, the chief danger to our philosophy is schol- 
asticism, Mr. Hampshire notably escapes it. 


Balchik 


The sky is a pale water-blue 

With the softest touch of gathering mist 
And ahead of us the road 
Twists and whitely climbs 


Across the Deli Orman plateau, 

A land of dry and fruitful stone, 
Across.the former frontier 
And disputed territories, 


Where writers find obsessive words 

To construct a bitter symbolism, 
But we drive on down the gorge 
Into the little city; 


Water and trees, a calm sea-garden 
Set in a crumbling dry whiteness 
Like a greenish jewel 
Between the cliffs and sea. 


Cicadas enrich the evening now, 

A caique loads at the little pier, 
Birds swim in the harbour, 
And the trees stir slightly; 


I find in this more depth and meaning 
Than in symbols of the frontier; 
And a sea-mist hides the town 
And flattens the clear water. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 





Bridling the Earls 


John Maitland of Thirlestane and the Foundation 
of the Stewart Despotism in Scotland. By 
Maurice Lee, Jr. (Prin. :ton University Press: 
O.U.P., 48s.) 

TuHere are two main themes in the history of 

Scotland in the second half of the sixteenth 

century. One is the Reformation, which trans- 

formed Scottish society and reorientated Scot- 
iand’s foreign policy: the other is the slow and 

painful establishment of a centralised State, a 

State which was no longer the plaything of a 

fighting aristocracy but was run by a middle- 

class civil service with a respect for law and 
order. The first of these themes is by far the 
better known, embracing as it does the turbulent 
careers of John Knox and Mary Queen of Scots. 
The second is the subject of this book. 
Professor Lee pitches his claims high. He sees 

James VI as ‘unquestionably the most successful 

king of Scotland since Robert Bruce’ three cen- 

turies earlier. He suggests that Maitland was a 

more significant figure in Scottish history than his 

better-known elder brother, Maitland of Lething- 
ton. And ‘it was the work of Maitland which 
made the solution of Scotland’s problems ulti- 
mately possible, because it was Maitland who 
gave Scotland an administration.’ This work sur- 

vived his fall in 1592, since he ‘had trained a 

successor. His successor was the king himself. 

*Maitland’s contribution to King James’s mental 

development . . . can hardly be overestimated.” 

It is always easy to exaggerate the contribution 

of any one statesman to the evolution of an ad- 

ministrative machine, but Professor Lee provides 

some justification for his thesis. “To develop a 

sort of noblesse de robe out of the lesser gentry’ 

was hardly the work of one man. It is a long- 
term trend, whose successful realisation needed 





Late Night on 
Watling Street 


BILL NAUGHTON 


‘Forceful . . . dramatic and pungent... 
a ae ye cog 
talent.’— Times Literary Supplement. 


The Horn mr 
and The Sword 


J. R. CONRAD 

‘A zestful survey of the cult of the bull- 
—-New Statesman. ‘Fascinating.’— 

Cyril Connolly, Sunday Times. Illustrated. 
oat 258. 





The Jazz Scene 





Mail. Illustrated. 218. 


The Rise and Fall of 
Sir Anthony Eden 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


ment in any proper assessment of Eden.’— 
News Chronicle. Illustrated, 253. 
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the congruence of many circumstances. Not least 
of these was the Reformation itself, which 
appealed especially to those classes from which 
the administrators must be drawn, and which 
gave them a common loyalty to a cause, Over- 
riding lesser loyalties. ‘The greatest strength of 
Scotland,’ the English ambassador observed in 
1588, ‘consisteth in the gentlemen which they 
here call lairds, and the boroughs which are 
almost all well-affected in religion; therefore the 
king with these may easily bridle the earls.’ “The 
barons and burgesses... will be forward 
enough in this action,’ wrote Secretary Walsing- 
ham, recommending a Star Chamber for Scotland, 
‘and so many of the noblemen as are wise and 
truly religious.” 

It is no accident that the shrewdest analyses 
of what was happening in Scotland come from 
Englishmen: for, as Professor Lee shows, the 
most important condition for Maitland’s achieve- 
ment was the new relationship to England which 
the Reformation made possible. After 1560 the 
French alliance was replaced by an English 
alliance. ‘The military threat to the kingdom was 
ended. This meant that the crown was far less 
dependent than before on the nobles, who were 
no longer indispensable to the defence of the 
kingdom.’ England ceased to subsidise aristo- 
cratic factions, since ‘James ... became in 
effect the head of the English faction in Scot- 
land.’ England was now interested in promoting 
stability and unity across the border. Maitland’s 
consistent support of the English alliance was 
essential for the success of his internal administra- 
tive reforms. Another essential was the main- 
tenance of good relations with the Kirk, the only 
organised power in the land to set against that 
of the nobles. This was the one part of Maitland’s 
policy that James abandoned. After his accession 
to the English throne he used his new strength 
to impose an effective episcopacy on Scotland. 
Charles I paid the price forty years later when 
those old enemies, Kirk and Scottish aristocracy, 
combined to chase bishops, the agents of 
English supremacy, out of the country. 

Professor Lee overstates his case now and then, 
especially in attributing excessive  single- 
mindedness to his hero. Maitland was as interested 
as the next Scot in grabbing lands and offices, in 
elevating his house. Not every royal servant’s son 
became a duke. For the most part Professor Lee's 
book is a rather undistinguished narrative of an 
unexciting career. He has moments of insight, 
but they are not highlighted. Since this will be 
an indispensable reference book for students of 
the period, it is a pity the index is so inadequate. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Poet’s Face 


Portraits of Wordsworth. By Frances Blanshard. 
(Allen and Unwin, 50s.) 


Mrs. BLANSHARD knows of eighty-seven portraits 
of Wordsworth—twice as many as anybody be- 
fore her—and the sixty-three she has found to be 
extant are reproduced here. They are of all kinds, 
from a silhouette to the monument in Westminster 
Abbey, and represent him at ages between twenty- 
eight and seventy-seven. They are all exhaustively 
described in the catalogue, and the relevant cir- 
cumstances in the poet’s life set out in the text of 
the book, which is primarily an iconography. It 
is impossible to exaggerate its interest to anybody 
who cares for Wordsworth. Looking at these im- 
ages, one sees the inherent probability of De 
Quincey’s comment on the poet’s physiognomy, 
which, he said, reflected a ‘preternatural animal 
sensibility diffused through all the animal pas- 
sions (or appetites),’ adding that ‘something of 


that will be found to hold of all poets who have 
been great by original force and power.’ He had 
in mind the resemblance to Milton, which an en. 
graving of Richardson’s portrait, here repro 
duced, corroborates. 

Nothing else in the collection compares with 
Haydon’s Wordsworth on Helvellyn, and the 
earlier portraits are naturally enough by undis. 
tinguished painters; but there is Haydon’s life. 
mask of the poet at forty-five, by which, as Mrs, 
Blanshard says, we can judge some of the devia- 
tions of artists who, under the influence of Rey. 
nolds, wanted their work to show the poet rather 
than simply Wordsworth. The span of Words. 
worth’s life was long enough to give these por- 
traits the secondary interest of illustrating the 
variety of techniques and the changes introduced 
into the art as it moved on ‘from Reynolds to the 
camera’; and on these topics Mrs. Blanshard js 
also minute and authori‘ative. Everything in her 
book has the same entirely satisfactory minute- 
ness and perceptiveness; and whether one’s inter- 
ests are Wordsworthian, art-historical or general, 
this is a work to be recommended as exactly per- 
forming an exacting and fascinating task. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Iron Curtain Up 


Entertainment in Russia. By Faubion Bowers, 
(Nelson, 42s.) 


Tuts book throws a rare and particular light on 
part of Soviet existence. And that is something we 
cannot have too much of: blockage is so great 
and misunderstanding so widespread—and as 
often as not incredibly delusive in spite of the 
supposed increase in communication. The main 
unknowns, or rejecteds, in Western ideas about 
the USSR are of two sorts. In their non-official 
life, the Russians are regarded as either slightly 
Gogolised democrats or slightly Tolstoyised 
robots. And the politicals are thought of as either 
eminently reasonable quasi-Socialists or shrewdly 
sensible business rivals, instead of as limbs of 4 
self-defined and self-perpetuating theocracy. 
Moreover, we incline to attach too much general 
significance to the peaks of State achievement— 
ballet and ballistic missile—at the expense of the 
vast areas of backwardness between. 

For compulsive blindness about things Russiaa 
extends to the arts, as was pathetically seen in the 
reception given to the technically polished but 
artistically ossified Russian productions at Sa¢- 
ler’s Wells last year. The bulk of Mr. Bowers’ 
book is concerned with ballet and theatre, and it 
particular with penetrating and fascinated studies 
of the Bolshoi Ballet and the Moscow Af 
Theatre. Both are seen as temples of consummal 
virtuosity and unsparing lavishness. But, evel 
though Ulanova herself occasionally provoked it 
Russians and author alike the feeling 
monotony, of ‘icy regularity,’ the ballet stand 
out as the art better adapted to survival in an ag 
of imperial orthodoxy, just as in the time of the 
‘br'‘ant, semi-aerial’ Istomina. 

¥et unofficial feeling burst through in some of 
the junior theatres while the author was theft 
during the abortive ‘thaw’ and plays of fairly high 
deviant content were to be seen. Descriptions of 
these and of audience reaction are striking reat 
ing. (Mr. Bowers even attributes the grealtt 
warmth of the younger ballerinas like Plisetskay# 
and Bovt to response to long-thwarted yearnig 
from across the footlights.) A lack of much polit 
cal interest makes some of his judgments itll 
jejune, but on the whole his combination of hug 
enthusiasm and expertise about ballet and drai@ 
with a disavowal of other pretensions makes 
illumination, 
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Mr. Bowers, who has also published books on 
dance and theatre in Asian countries, spreads him- 
self not so much on criticism as on the detail of 
backstage, the personalities, the production, the 
feeling. Yet, even as he gives us the smell of 
grease-paint, we do not fail to detect behind it 
the smell of success, the whiff of bad breath from 
the Science and Culture Department of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and in the background, very 
faintly, the haunting odour of the murdered 
Meyerhold’s corpse. For here, in a sense, it all is 
—the directions of the present and perennial stir 
in unofficial minds as well as the attitudes of the 
totalitarian establishment. Leaving that aside, the 
book is most readable on its own level, as know- 
ledgeable talk about art, artists, Russians. 

J. E. M. ARDEN 


Finer Music 


The Solitary Singer: A Critical Biography of Walt 
Whitman. By Gay Wilson Allen. (Evergreen 
Books: John Calder, 21s.) 

THe most substantial outward proof of Whit- 

man’s enduring vitality as a poet is the intensity 

of feeling with which both his defenders and de- 
tractors react to his poetry. Having only five or 
six years ago moved into warm admiration of his 

work from something decidedly less than that, I 

know how intense the feeling can be on either side 

of the question. The conflicts in Whitman’s per- 

sonality are partly responsible. He could be a 

good many different things to many kinds of 

people. In an amusing but rather unfriendly essay 
on Whitman, Mr. Leslie Fiedler objected several 
years ago that Whitman faked his personality: 

‘Even his face changed, along with his stance and 

costume, as he willed himself from photograph 

to photograph into the image of the Rowdy, the 

Christ, the Workman’s Friend, the Beard and the 

Butterfly, the Good Gray Poet.” This may be true, 

but the approach seems wrong to me. The inter- 

action between a poet and his work is always 
reciprocal, and if Whitman evolved a personality 
to accord with the image of himself he projected 
into his poems, so did Byron, so does Mr. Eliot, 
and there is nothing wrong about it. Personality 
is partly the product of art, just as art is partly 
the product of personality. If Whitman assumes 
successively a number of masks, they are pro- 
foundly related to the man, consistent among 
themselves. and point less to the quick-change 
artist than to an unusual abundance in the poet. 

1 think Mr. Eliot’s remarks in ‘Shakespeare and 

the Stoicism of Seneca’ in which he enumerates 

the many conflicting Shakespeares that have been 
given us by the critics are more to the point than 

Mr. Fiedler’s. 

Whitman scholars and critics have tended to 
be committed to their conception of Whitman in 
some particular role. But the sharp definition of 
these ‘roles’ has surely been aided by the critics’ 
own preconceptions and limits when confronted 
with Whitman’s complex personality as much as 
by any practised deception of his. Perhaps the 
best thing about Mr. Gay Wilson Allen’s The 
Solitary Singer is that while giving the chest of 
disguises described by Mr. Fiedler the fullest 
attention, he leaves us with an image of Whit- 
man that transcends disguises, and we end with a 
firmly delineated likeness substantial enough to 
sive ballast to the successive ‘roles’ that have 
‘oubled Mr. Fiedler so much. 

This book first appeared in the United States 
Our years ago. One approached it with that vague 
uneasiness one has come to feel in the presence 
of American ‘definitive’ biographies. They are 
nearly always too long. glutted with irrelevant 
local colour; they are frequently (im that awful 


academic term) more intent on being ‘sound’ than 
on being intelligent; and they often eschew criti- 
cal insight and style in favour of a massive docu- 
mentation, among the footnotes of which the 
subject plays dreary games of hide-and-seek with 
the reader. Mr. Allen’s book is not entirely free of 
these defects, but after the first hundred pages 
they are not obtrusive. Whitman’s early back- 
ground and education provide biographers with 
a difficulty similar to that confronting Shake- 
speare’s biographers. In chapter one or two we 
see the boy holding horses in front of the theatre 
and a few chapters later he is writing Lear, and it 
is difficult to see how he managed it. Whitman 
isn’t Shakespeare, but ‘Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking’ is the greatest American poem of 
the nineteenth century, and ‘Song of Myself’ 
shows a sense of time and history rare enough io 
make us wonder how Whitman picked it up 
wandering through Dr. Abbott’s Egyptian 
Museum on Broadway, or clipping ‘One Thou- 
sand Historical Events, with the Dates,’ out of 
an encyclopedia. In these pages Mr. Allen's 
tremendous accumulations of unimportant facts 
only get in the way of a clear picture. But he is 
better when he comes to the poetry. 

Despite an air of critical relaxation, the treat- 
ment of the poetry is the best part of the book. 
Mr. Allen demonstrates a convincing relation be- 
tween the form of Whitman's best poems and the 
nature of the mind and sensibility behind them. 
His discussion of ‘Song of Myself’ is especially 
good. What usually appears to be a sprawling 
sequence of fifty-two loosely connected poems 
he shows to be a closely integrated and unitary 
work, rooted deeply in Whitman's total experi- 
ence, possessing form in a high degree. And so 
on with all the great central poems. He is not 
alone in this approach. During the past few years 
a great deal of work has been done to show that, 
as a poet, Whitman was a Kosmos after all. He 
had seemed one of the poets least amenable to the 
techniques of modern criticism. Oddly, he may 
end by profiting from them more than most. At 
any rate, the ‘barbaric yawp’ has begun to fade 
to finer music, and Mr. Allen’s biography assists 
the transition. 

MARIUS BEWLEY 


New Hands and Old 


Lucia Wilmot. By Mary K. Harris. (Chatto and 
Windus, 15s.) 

An Affair with the Moon. By Terence de Vere 
White. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

Flowers from the Enemy. By Gordon Row- 
bottom. (Secker and Warburg, 13s. 6d.) 

A Breath of French Air. By H. E. Bates. (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


Miss Harrts is a lively writer who hasn't quite 
found her style yet. In the present novel she at 
times approaches Miss Compton-Burnett—which 
seems perverse, seeing that her own gifts lie in so 
different a direction—but Miss Compton-Burnett 
would never commit such improprieties as ‘it 
would neither have added nor detracted from her 
look of confident supremacy’ or ‘if Mrs. Wilmot 
had little aesthetic appreciation for material 
things, neither had Lucia.’ Never mind, Miss 
Harris has a vigorous way with words; she puts 
them to work. An exasperated nun ‘tore Lucia’s 
name in half as if it were an infuriating piece of 
rag. “Loo-cia Wilmot!” ’ And ‘tennis balls shook 
the high netting like crazed animals in a zoo.’ The 
female characters are hit off splendidly, but they 
don’t do much. It is not the tale of Lucia Wilmot 
that counts, but the manner of the telling. And 
now that young Lucia has got started, there will 
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surely be more to tell. It doesn’t sound very 
generous to credit the author with the beginnings 
of a strong and individual style perhaps, but of 
how many established contemporary novelists 
could one say even that? 

An Affair with the Moon (‘in which there was 
neither sin nor shame,’ Laurence Sterne) is an odd 
mixture of sophistication and sentimentality. Jane 
is a beguiling, somewhat loose—at any rate Anita 
Loos—poppet, whereas the love-making is rather 
sweetly conveyed in old-world imagery of tor- 
rents and rapids and whirlpools. Some good 
venial rascals, such as the ‘business gentlemen” 
Thistle and Litmus, are introduced; and even the 
present reviewer (spiritually incapacitated by an 
early misadventure with a donkey in Upper 
Egypt) fell for the horsy Irish stuff. The trouble 
is that the hero, who otherwise deserves that 
appellation for marrying Jane, is a poorer fish 
than his creator intends him to be, and all Jane's 
charm and charms fail to compensate for a dim- 
ness of intelligence remarkable even in that 
species of poppet. Further damage results from 
the fact that she isn’t the moon, after all, and 
sin and shame creep in despite the author’s gallant 
efforts in the cause of light-hearted amorality. 
The blurb describes Jane as ‘a Green Hat heroine, 
and desperately serious after her fashion.’ Well, 
that still-birth on the last page does sober her up 
a little. . . . No, the sophistication and the senti- 
mentality are not mixed in the classic proportions 
patented by Michael Arlen. But the book is well 
written and makes entertaining reading. 

Flowers from the Enemy tells the harrowing 
story of Anne, who joined the French section of 
the SOE ‘in a fit of despondency’ following a mis- 
carriage, was captured and sent to Dachau, lost 
her memory, and is discovered twelve years after- 
wards working as a hostess in a Paris cabaret. She 
was the wife of Julius, but now takes more readily 





ONE MAN’S ISLAND 


a novel by 
ELIZABETH ASHE 


*“*Miss Ashe has a point of view, and she has also a 
modest style that will steadily adhere to the subject 
of her writing. The characters in ONE MAN'S 
ISLAND are true; their development iis in the field 
of their maker’s philosophy and there is, above all, 
a blessed quietness in the book that leaves the 
reader room to think.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


“. . . an unusually relaxed piece of work on a subject 
that tends to raise some novelists’ blood pressure . . . 
Her novel gives one a feeling of a chrysalis already 
partly open: a really beautiful butterfly may one 
day emerge.” PHYLLIS YOUNG, 

The Yorkshire Post. 15s. net. 
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A life of Louise de la Valliére, Louis XIV's 
mistress, whose genuine devotion to the young king 
caused her to enter a convent at the age of 30 when 
he discarded her. The flamboyant Court of France 
is vividly recreated in this excellent book. 25s. nes. 
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to Gerald, her childhood sweetheart, who escorts 
her on a tour of her past, including Dachau (‘It’s 
brutal, of course, but there it is. Somehow we've 
‘got to get the mechanism ticking’). Little by little 
she remembers things—but not that Gerald is 
impotent, which is why they didn’t marry in the 
first case. Rather than remind her of this, Gerald 
puts her to sleep with phenol. The author realises 
that this is a drastic solution—‘People have asked 
me why .. .’—but he doesn’t manage to justify 
it. A woman who has survived so much would 
certainly survive a good deal more. Gerald argues 
at length that one man will patch up a run-over 
dog and see it live a cripple for the rest of its 
life, while another will put it instantly out of its 
misery, and how can we tell which is right, since 
the dog cannot be consulted? No doubt at 
Dachau the better-mannered of them argued 
along similar lines—you'll be far better off dead. 
These three writers have this in common: they 
take the novel seriously, they are making a serious 
effort to write a novel. An Affair with the Moon 
and Flowers from the Enemy are first novels; 
Lucia Wilmot is a second novel. A Breath of 
French Air, however, is the sort of professional 
job which one admires in spite of oneself; it is as 
‘eminently readable’ as one would expect of a 
highly experienced raconteur playing simple 
variations on three or four basic jokes. I started 
it after breakfast, and the loving descriptions of 
' Ma Larkin, her breast ‘twice as large as a full-ripe 
melon, engaged in feeding little Oscar (glug, 
glug! plop!) nearly brought my cornflakes back. 
The book is chock-a-block with belly, breast and 
buttock. All very racy, earthy, Rabelaisian and so 
forth. If you were allowed to take one book to a 
desert island where there was no food, no drink 
and no women, this would be the perfick book to 

take. It would soon put you out of your misery. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


Big Sleep 
Lugard in Africa. By A. A. Thomson and Dorothy 
Middleton. (Robert Hale, 18s.) 


Ir is sad that Britain is only beginning to learn 
about her African empire at the last hour before 
she loses it. Utter ignorance prevailed in this 
country on the subjects of Nyasaland between the 
death of Dr. Livingstone and the return of Dr. 
Banda; of Uganda between the signing of the 
Agreement with Kabaka Daudi Chwa and the 
deposal of Kabaka Mutesa II; of the northern 
Emirates of Nigeria between their subjugation and 
the independence durbar at Kaduna this May. 
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Excusable ignorance: for very little happened that 
was worth learning about. Under the blanket of 
‘indirect rule,’ the Colonial Office kept much of 
British Africa snoozing for decades, its fangs 
drawn and its inert tribalism benevolently main- 
tained. A little palm-oil, cotton and tea was drawn 
off, but never enough to imperil the patient's 
slumber. 

The invention of ‘indirect rule, the system of 
governing a territory by allowing the existing 
tribal authorities to continue to administer tribal 
law under the restraint of a British Resident, is 
often attributed to Frederick, Lord Lugard. And it 
is true that he used it as a wise and effective 
method of introducing British rule to an indepen- 
dent society. However, it would be quite wrong 
to blame him for Whitehall’s failure to adapt this 
system between his own departure from Africa at 
the end of the First World War and the end of the 
Second World War. Lugard did not realise that 
great social changes can only come about through 
a Westernised political structure. But he certainly 
meant change to come: ‘for two or three genera- 
tions we can show the Negro what we are: then 
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we shall be asked to go away. Then we shall leave 
the land to those it belongs to. . . .’ 

Popular recognition of Lugard’s part in the 
building of British Africa is another fruit of this 
revival. He is a hero inexplicably late come to 
the Pantheon, for his part was at least as large as 
Livingstone’s. Lugard in Africa is the necessary 
popular biography to accompany Miss Margery 
Perham’s standard work, and it succeeds in con- 
veying both the excitement of Lugard’s colossal] 
achievements in Uganda, Nyasaland and Nigeria, 
and his unbelievable physical stamina (after 
having a poisoned arrow fired into the back of his 
skull and wrenched out again with such force that 
a piece of bone emerged with it, Lugard marched 
twelve miles and woke up next morning as fit asa 
fiddle). The authors do not speculate much about 
the aims of colonial policy, and they are conven- 
tionally hard on poor Kabaka Mwanga, who may 
have been an astute patriot and not just the 
treacherous vacillator of British tradition. But 
they have helped to bring back to mind a forgotten 
hero, at the moment when his achievements are 
about to flower. NEAL ASCHERSON 


CANADIAN TALL STORY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir the Canadian Government had 
any financial sense they would 
immediately invite Lord Radcliffe 
(whose important report I hope 
to discuss next week) to investi- 
gate their monetary system and 
make recommendations on how 
to run it without making them- 
selves a laughing-stock among 
the capitalist nations of the West. 
Even the Cohen Council could 
tell them that it is futile and 
dangerous to attempt to cure inflationary trends 
solely by the use of money rates. The Canadian 
Bank rate, which floats freely at 4 per cent. above 
the current Treasury bill rate, has now reached 
the ridiculous level of 6.4 per cent. Why? 

If one looks at a chart of the Treasury bill rates 
in the UK, the US and Canada it would appear 
that the Canadian Government began to take 
leave of their financial senses about the summer 
of 1958 when they started to make money dearer. 
While our own bill rate has come down from the 
Thorneycroft peak of 6.59 per cent. at the end of 
1957 to about 3 per cent. in February, 1959, and 


has now risen to 3.47 per cent., and while the 
American rate, in accord with the dear money 
policy of the Federal Reserve, has advanced 
gradually from the low point of 0.6 per cent. in 
May of 1958 to just over 3 per cent. today, the 
Canadian rate has literally soared from 0.87 per 
cent to 6 per cent. in a matter of twelve 
months. No wonder the huge conversion opera- 
tion which the Government undertook last winter 
proved so very expensive. And all it did was to 
raise the average maturity of the government 
debt from six years four months to ten years sik 
months. 

Money has not only been made very dear but 
very tight. The increase in the Treasury bill issue 
which was required to finance a Budget deficit of 
around $600 million was largely taken up by the 
Central Bank and private investors. The banks 
found themselves short of liquid assets and had 
either to refuse requests for loans or to sell govern 
ment securities and so add to the slump in bonds. 

Now in any other country with inflationary 
trends it might be considered right and proper 
make money dear and tight. But Canada is in 
peculiar situation. She is a country endowed with 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,051 


29 Moses confused about the direc- 22 ‘Had I the —— embroidered 


ACROSS 
1 Fastening in a tooth proving tion (8) 
+ successful (6) 30 
4 Storing the hose (8) 
10 Alias N. Parker? (4, 3) 


‘The Croucher’ (6) 
DOWN 





Solution on Sept. 4 


cloths’ (Yeats) (7) 

23 Are their victims exploited to 
improvised music? (5) 

25 Wherein is displayed the in- 
sularity of mendacity (4) 


11 A stilish quadruped! (4, 3) 

12 Puttee sale (anag.) (10) 

13 Tax-man? (4) 

15 Speakers who might well be 
shorter! (7) 

17 Work puzzles when one faces it (7) 

19 Advance of the repertory com- 
pany ? (7) 

21 Her pelt relates to a matter of 
transport (7) 

23 a he little rodent has all the tricks 


(4) 

24 Looks like a cutlet with a frill 
when no work is indicated (10) 

27 Spoil Miss Woodhouse? (7) 

28 Soul in turmoil about the retiring 
parson (7) 


1 Ganymede at Wembley? (3-6) 
2 Prize goes to maturity (7) 
3 I clap no one imperially (10) 
5 Bill might be so dismissed in a 
conversational way (6, 3) 
6 ‘Love rules the court, the ——, the 
grove’ (Scott) (4) 
7 Fingers the registers (7) 
8 The American soldier acquired a 
joint (5) 
9 Tory disguise (4) 
14 A cup, please, of relish (5, 5) 
16 ta amcas spiritual home of 15 
9) 


18 The band begins to celebrate the 
end of the dispute (7, 2) 
20 A progressive chap (7) 


A first prize ae a copy of Chaaiew’ 's Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 


be awarded to 


the senders of the first two correct solutions 


Galatea 
opened on Sept. sah ode Crtconed No. 1,051, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, 


Chamberss T 





tieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


26 Catcalls disclose the birds (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,049 


ACROSS, — 1 Overcame. 5 Slumps. 9 
Flanders. 10 Barred. 12 Sheds. 13 
Aventails. 14 Treble chance. 18 Wheel- 
barrows. 21 Discredit. 23 Heads. 24 
Loosed. 25 Hour hand. 26 Deemed. 27 
Assegais. 

DOWN.—1 Offish. 2 Elater. 3 Cadastral. 
4 Mortar-boards. 6 Leant. 7 Martians. 8 
Sidestep. 11 Celebrations. 15 Hawthorne. 
16 Swaddled. 17 Helstone. 19 Cabala. 20 
Asides. 22 Reeve. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
1049: Mrs. A. M. Sefi, 11 Pembroke 
Square, London, W.8, and Mrs. F. P. 
vecseeh, 49 Tranby Lane, Anlaby, E. 
or 
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astonishingly rich natural resources and, withal, 
cheap hydro-electric power. Her oil, gas and 
mineral deposits, not to mention her wheatlands 
and timber, must make her the richest country 
in the world—if all this wealth is expressed per 
head of her small population (17 million). As 
she also enjoys stable political and social condi- 
tions, foreign capital has poured into the country 
for investment, with the result that her dollar 
stands at a 5 per cent. premium over the American 
dollar and her balance of payments is perpetually 
in deficit. (In spite of some improvement in 
exports the payments deficit has increased in the 
jast six months and the annual rate is now over 
$1,000 million.) Naturally the exchange premium 
encourages imports, restricts exports, induces 
industrialists to buy businesses abroad instead of 
starting them at home and so makes the deficit on 
international account all the worse! So why give 
more inducements to foreign capital to flow in and 
domestic industrial capital to fly out by making 
money still dearer—by having the highest Trea- 
sury bill rate of any advanced capitalist country? 
It does not make sense. 

All this is causing great anxiety in Canada 
among those who dislike seeing the ownership of 
so much of the domestic wealth pass into foreign 
hands. Last year the sale of securities abroad to 
finance this investment amounted to $680 million, 
of which $600 million or 88 per cent. was taken 
by the United States. This makes Canada 
extremely vulnerable to any financial or economic 
crisis in the United States. As soon as trouble 
develops in Wall Street the liquidation of 
Canadian securities will be the first line of defence 
for the American speculator. And it will be a sad 
day for Canada if the liquidation falls upon the 
oil and gas stocks which have already sunk to 
very low levels. 

It will be recalled that as a result of the Borden 
Commission’s report, a National Energy Board 
has been set up (under. the chairmanship of Mr. 
lan McKinnon) with powers of regulation over 
pipelines and their toll charges. The first decisions 
the new Board must make will be to approve or 
turn down the applications for the export of 
Canadian gas to the United States. Trans-Canada 
Pipelines have applied to export gas from 
Manitoba to the Middle-West, West Coast Trans- 
mission to enlarge its exports to the Pacific north- 
west and the Alberta and Southern Gas Pipelines 
to link the gas fields in southérn Alberta with the 
El Paso and Pacific Gas and Electric system. If 
the applications are rejected it will be the final 
coup de erdce to the great gamble in Canadian 
pipe-line common stocks which attracted so much 
money. unfortunately. from London and Zurich 
Canadian promotions have never had a good 
name in the City and if the pipe-line gamble does 
not pay off it will not speak well for Canadian 
finance 

But does sound Canadian finance exist? Surely 
it is unsound to encourage a further inflow of 
foreign capital by raising Bank rate to this absurd 
level of 6.4 per cent. Surely it is a mistake to 
80 on developing the domestic mineral wealth so 
fapidly. Consider what has happened in the 
Canadian oil and gas industries through excessive 
exploitation—surplus and slump. While American 
Private capital has been pouring in to get the 
Canadian oilfields drilled and developed. the 
American Government has been clapping on 
import quotas to keep Canadian oil out of the 
American markets. The time has really come for 
the Canadian Government to drop its crazy 
Obsession with monetary cures, to rely more on 
direct controls of one sort and another. and by 
these means restore its exchange equilibrium and 
¢ommercial common sense. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE equity share markets have been ignoring 
‘tom holiday season and advancing to new high 
levels, checked only momentarily by the end of 
the account on Tuesday. At the moment of writing 
the Financial Times index has reached a new high 
level which is 64 per cent. above the low of Feb- 
ruary, 1958. Confidence in steel shares is growing, 
helped partly by the Gallup poll on a Tory victory 
and partly by confidence also in Mr. Gaitskell’s re- 
mark about ‘full and fair compensation’ for steel 
shareholders. The steel share market is certainly 
an interesting speculation and | would not dis- 
suade investors from having a fling at it even at 
present prices. Bullishness has spread even into 
shipping and shipbuilding shares. This, | think, 
is misplaced. There is no visible sign of any 
improvement in the shipping situation. The com- 
petition which the once fashionable nuclear-power 
companies are now experiencing should not, | 
think, prevent an interest being taken in GENERAL 
ELECTRIC at the present price of 38s. to-yield 5.2 
per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividend now covered 
1.6 times. I hear encouraging news of the improve- 
ment in management efficiency which this com- 
pany is now experiencing. It has had two bad 
years but the turn may now be coming. 


Stores Shares 


It will be a great relief to the market when the 
Harrods take-over is accomplished. The directors 
have now declared an interim dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. against 5 per cent. a year ago on 
the strength of ‘a satisfactory increase in the total 
net profits for the half-year ending August 1.” 
Harrods shares, however, did not react. strongly 
to this news, for the market is thoroughly 
tired of the take-over rumpus. | am assuming now 
that Mr. Fraser will win the day, having increased 
his offer by a further 6s. 8d. in cash for each 
ordinary share. Until this offer was made the 
Debenhams and House of Fraser offers were so 
close that there was little in it, except the well- 
known preference of the directors and staff for the 
Debenhams merger, which suggests that there has 
been some ‘inside’ favouritism at work. When 
victory is secured Mr. Fraser will, no doubt. 
disclose his plans, and on this will depend the 
price of his own shares. At the moment buyers of 
Harrods must sell a bear of House of Fraser shares 
to protect their position. 


Oil Shares 

There has been a fair revival in oil shares which 
does not appear justified so far by any improve- 
ment in the statistical position of the industry. In 
the US domestic demand rose by about 6} per 
cent. in the first half of the year and the forecast 
is for an average 5 per cent. increase for the whole 
year. But crude oil output was |! per cent. up in 
the first six months in the US, 9.3 per cent. up in 
the Middle East and 15 per cent. up in Venezuela 
as compared with the first six months of 1958 
However. the American companies have now cut 
back their refinery runs, there has been a sharp 
reduction in the Texas ‘allowable’ output and 
some crude oil prices have been lowered. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank review states that ‘there 
are plausible reasons for thinking that the industry 
has turned a corner and will reach a good statisti- 
cal position before the year end.” So there is hope. 
Technical reasons can be advanced for the re- 
covery in the London market. The CANADIAN 
EAGLE-SHELL merger is nearing its end and there 
has been selling of ROYAL DUTCH by British holders 
of Canadian Eagle in order to buy Shell for the 
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higher income, which is a 4.3 per cent. return at 
152s. BURMAH OIL is now ex the 100 per cent. bonus 
and at 49s. yields 4.6 per cent. on the equivalent 
dividend of Is. 44d. tax. free. It seems reasonable 
to go for a slight increase in this dividend but the 
Scotch directors of Burmah Oil are not notable 
for their generosity to shareholders. Shell still 
seems to me the more attractive purchase—on a 
dull day in the market. 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 





EXPANDING DEMAND IN THE HOME 
MARKET 


THe 48th Annual General Meeting of The Tunnel 
Portland Cement Company Limited will be held on 
the 14th September. 


The following is an extract from the Review by 
the Chairman, Mr. N. M. Jensen, which has been 
circulated with the Accounts. 


I am pleased to be able to report that a consider- 
able improvement has taken place in the Home 
market. and it is gratifying to see that the Govern- 
ment’s measures to stimulate the economy are proving 
successful. The improvement still continues and 
during the June quarter of this year Home deliveries 
from our own works and those in which we hold a 
major interest have in fact increased by more than 
20°, as compared with the June quarter of 1958. It 
is satisfactory that the start of our new kiln at West 
Thurrock should have coincided with the expansion 
of demand. 

There is an increasing demand for our special 
cements particularly Sulphate-resisting cement. We 
are also gradually increasing deliveries of our White 
and Coloured cements, as well as Masonry cement. 

Unfortunately. I cannot see any immediate prospect 
of an improvement in the cement Export market. The 
tendency | mentioned last year for various countries, 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, to sell surplus 
production in export markets at prices well below 
their home market price, has continued or even in- 
creased, with a consequent further fall in the margins 
of profit on export. as well as in tonnage. The intensity 
of competition in the export market may vary. but 
there is also the constant long-term factor that 
cement importing countries tend more and more to 
try to establish their own cement industries. Our policy 
over the years has therefore been to assist the estab- 
lishment of a cement industry in a number of overseas 
countries. not only by financial investment, but also 
by passing on technical and managerial experience 

After giving particulars of the Accounts. Vir. 
Jensen reviews the Company’s various interests at 
home and abroad. in the course of which he stutes 
that the Company's claim against the British Treasury 
for the loss of assets in Egypt amounts to £E.3.506.250, 
and in dealing with the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement he 
Says: 

As you may know. the Agreement made by the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
Arab Republic has been criticised adversely, not only 
by private individuals, but also by various industries 
which have suffered as a result of the British interven- 
tion in Egypt. 

It must have been known to the negotiators that the 


sum finally agreed upon, viz: £274 million. as total 
compensation for Egyptianised assets and losses due 
to the sequestration was inadequate. but obviously 
some quid pro quo was involved and, therefore. it 


would be only reasonable and fair if H.M. Govern- 


ment made good any deficiency out of public funds 


particularly having regard to the fact that the people 


concerned had no say in the action against Egypt or 


in the subsequent settlement 











COMPANY NOTES 


S. WHITESIDE AND CO. continue to 
He expana their interests. In 1957 they 
acquired the Elizabeth Shaw group of chocolate 
makers, last year it was Maconochie’s foods, 
giving the company an interest in the grocery 
trade. Whitesides are perhaps best known for 
their ‘Sun Pat’ products. On the acquisition of 
the Maconochie business that company had made 
a loss (to December 31, 1958) of £71,275; the 
chairman, Mr. T. A. Barnes, advises that it is 
now trading at a profit and that two more sub- 
sidiaries (bought this year), Crooky Foods and 
| Dulect Confectionery, will add to the company’s 
profits. Such expansion has necessitated re- 
organisation, such as the closing of factories at 
Wallington, King’s Lynn and Leeds, which will 
result in a saving in overheads and about £200,000 
being realised from their sale. The net profit for 
the group after tax was £141,035 on the issued 
ordinary capital, now £800,000. The dividend is 
30 per cent. plus a bonus of 10 per cent. which, 
with long-term prospects improving, gives the Is. 
ordinary shares at 5s, xd. a good yield of 8 per 
cent. 

Venners have won orders from local autho- 
rities at home for Park-O-Meters on_ the 
strength of their experience in manufacturing 
these meters for overseas markets where they have 
sold 25,000 against the initial 1,100 in this country. 
The company is well known for its range of time- 
switches and electro-mechanical instruments; its 
newest line is the Silver Zinc accumulator 
manufactured by a subsidiary. The company has 
a steady record for the year to December 31, 
1958; the net profit was £38,852, providing cover 
of 28.5 per cent. for the dividend of 15 per cent., 
which has been paid for several years, plus a 
one-for-two. scrip issue this year, The balance 
sheet is strong, and allows for increasing 
activity. The 5s. ordinary shares are around 
17s. 6d. xd. to yield 4.5 per cent. The next 
accounts will be made up to July 31, 1959. 

Mr. J. Gaul, experienced in the property market 
and chairman of Sun Real Estates, has done very 
well for the company. For the year to March 31, 
1959, the net profit jumped from £8,630 to 
£25,195, and the ordinary dividend from 84 per 
cent. to 22 per cent. Furthermore, the chairman 

(who has increased his unsecured interest-free 
loan to the company from £28,917 to £140,340) 
forecasts next year’s dividend as high as 40 per 
cent., which seems possible since the company is 
making further property acquisitions this year 
and all but 5 per cent. of its present interests are 
in commercial properties. Naturally enough on the 
dividend statement, the 10s. ordinary shares 
jumped about 10s. 6d. and have improved further 
to the present price of 52s. 6d. to yield as much 
as 7.6 per cent. on the forecast dividend. The future 
will prove, when the company has had a longer 
record of success, whether the shares should be 
on a lower yield basis: 

Unit Trusts—Bank Insurance Group. 

Every £100 invested in Consolbits over five 
years ago now has a cash value of £212. The 
initial income return on this investment was 
£4 Ils. per cent.; it has now increased to £7 18s. 
per cent. This group can now claim another suc- 
cess with Insurance Units, This is their silver 
jubilee -year, and they are making their fiftieth 
half-yearly distribution of 11.0933d. a record high 
which, with the payment made on January 31, 
makes a total of 1s. 6.4550d. for the current year. 
For the first half of 1959 the rate of capital 
appreciation for Consolbits was 22.6 per cent. 
and for Insurance Units 23.4 per cent., the latter 
beating all other units, whose average for the 
period was 12.9 per cent. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 
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HOVIS-McDOUGALL 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF MERGER 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


MR. KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


THe Annual General Meeting of Hovis-McDougall 
Limited was held on August 13 in London. 

Mr. KENNETH Moore, F.C.A. (the Chairman), pre- 
sided. 

The following is his Statement which had been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1959: 

My first duty is a sad one—to refer to the death, in 
November last, of our President, Mr. J. F. Morton. 
You will recall that, as I mentioned at last year’s 
Annual General Meeting, he had a unique record of 
service extending over nearly seventy years and, when 
he retired from the Board of Hovis Limited a year 
ago, full of years and honour, he continued to remain 
in touch with our affairs as President of Hovis- 
McDougall Limited. His passing was deeply regretted 
throughout the organisation in which he had for so 
long been an inspiration. 


PROFIT IMPROVEMENT 

To turn to mundane matters, when we met a yéar 
ago I expressed guarded optimism as to the prospects 
and, as you will see from the Report and Accounts, 
that optimism has been justified in that the Group 
profits before taxation and the usual minor adjust- 
ments amounted to £2,141,025 compared with 
£1,825,536 for the previous year. The provision for 
taxation, viz. £1,047,573, has not increased in pro- 
portion owing to the fact that Profits Tax is now at 
the flat rate of 10° and Income Tax has been reduced 
from 8/6d. to 7/9d. in the pound. 

After adjustment in resepect of minority in- 
terests, pre-acquisition profits and items relating to 
earlier years, the Group surplus attributable to Hovis- 
McDougall Limited amounts, after tax, to £1,064,319 
compared with £842,928 in the previous year. 

The improvement in profits is due to the interplay 
of many factors; not least that this was the second full 
year’s trading following the merger and time has 
enabled us to make further progress towards reaping 
the benefits of the merger by co-ordination of produc- 
tion and making the best use of the combined 
resources of plant and machinery on the one hand and 
human skills, experience and research on the other. 

Trading conditions in the milling industry, although 
highly competitive, were, on the whole, satisfactory 
during the past year but the reduction in the number 
of independent bakers, mainly as a result of absorp- 
tion by larger concerns and partly as a result of the 
economic difficulties encountered by many small 
working bakers, has presented problems. In spite of 
this rather disquieting trend there will, I am sure, 
continue to be a place, and an important place, for 
the small independent baker prepared to meet the 
public demand for specialised products. 


POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 


The special qualities of Hovis are so well recog- 
nised by the public that it is in increasing demand 
throughout the country, a demand which is recog- 
nised and met by bakers large and small. McDougalls 
Flour with national distribution through every kind 
of grocery outlet remains, as always, the housewife’s 
favourite flour for home-cooking. 

In the changing circumstances of the milling in- 
dustry it is indeed fortunate that these leading pro- 
prietary brands form such an important part of our 
business. While they continue to produce the lion’s 
share of the Group profits the profits of the non- 
milling subsidiaries form a substantial part of the 
total. These non-milling subsidiaries are concerned, 
inter alia, with animal-feeding stuffs, the wholesale 
grocery trade, bakeries and the motor-trade. The last- 
named activity, carried on by Locomotors Limited 





through branches in many parts of the country, is 
an interesting development from a modest beginning 
many years ago originating in the construction of 
hand-carts for bakers. It has grown with the develop- 
ment of the motor-industry to an important business 
in its own right and is sharing in the current prosperity 
of the motor-trade. The hand-cart is now a museum- 
piece and specialised body-building, including that for 
bulk delivery on the largest commercial chassis, is 
now the order of the day. 
RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES ACT 

To return to conditions in the Flour Milling In- 
dustry, the recent decisions of the Court set up under 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Act have, of course, 
had repercussions in almost every industry in this 
country including the milling industry in which the 
customs and usages of the trade have been reflected in 
the rules and practices of the principal trading associa- 
tions. 

In the light of the decisions in the cases which 
have so far come before the Court it is clear beyond 
a peradventure that, however desirable such rules 
and practices may be for the orderly conduct of the 
particular industries concerned, they have to be 
abandoned unless it can be shown that to abolish 
them would deprive the public of specific and sub- 
Stantial benefits. The principal associations of the 
Milling Industry have, therefore, decided not to 
defend their cases before the Court and to eliminate 
from their constitution and rules any matters which 
would, under present law, be liable to be called in 
question. As a result the Milling Industry is moving 
into uncharted seas and time alone will show how it 
will fare under the new conditions. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 

In view of the increased Group profits for the past 
year and in spite of the uncertainties of the future to 
which I have referred we have felt able to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 12$°, making 20% for 
the year, compared with 174% last year. If this 
recommendation is approved it will enable us to 
plough-in, by way of addition to reserves etc. 
approximately £637,000. The proposed allocation of 
the available profit is roughly as follows: 
Lelie SAR SEI: ARS Aire Penn herrea £1,047,000 








ES a ere 427.000 

Amounts ploughed-in by way of addition 
er SOE ISS scant cuaiwess ae 637,000 
£2,111,000 


— 


Thus, in round terms, tax absorbs 50%, the divi- 
dends absorb 20% and the amounts ploughed-in 
represent 30%. To put it another way, the Govern- 
ment, by way of taxation, will be taking out in cash 
half the trading profits and, out of the other half, the 
shareholders will be leaving a good deal more in the 
business than they are taking out by way of dividends. 


PROPOSED RIGHTS ISSUE 

In spite of the large amounts ploughed-in on this 
and previous occasions capital and development ¢X- 
penditure in an expanding business make heavy de- 
mands upon cash resources—for example, in the past 
year alone, over £600,000 has been spent on freehold 
and leasehold properties, plant and machinery, etc» 
and the money sunk in stocks has increased by over 
£300,000. It is for reasons of this kind and to provide 
additional working capital that we are proposing to 
increase our issued Ordinary capital by one-tenth. 
Stockholders will, no doubt, appreciate the fact that, 
in raising this extra capital, we are doing so by way 
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of a “rights” issue under which present stockholders 
wil] be able to acquire the new shares at well below 
current market prices. 





CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 

Because of some of the factors which I have already 

yned it is more than ever difficult to exp ess 
to our prospects for the cyrrent year. The 
dividend of 20°, which we are paying for the year 
just ended was handsomely covered. The first three 
months of this year have been satisfactory and unless 
unforeseen circumstances arise it is reasonable to 
expect that we shall be able to maintain the dividend 
on the increased capital. 

TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 

Finally. my colleagues and I desire to express our 
thanks, in which I am sure you will wish to join, to 
all those who, by their efforts in the service of the 
various companies in the Group, have played their 
part in producing such satisfactory results. They 
number about four thousand and it is, I am glad to 
say. a long-established tradition that, during their 
service they are helped if they suffer illness or misfor- 
tune and, on retirement after long and loyal service 
to the organisation, are safeguarded in their old age 
by pension schemes and other arrangements which 
ensure that tangible recognition is given to our debt 
to them. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 124 per cent., 
less tax (making 20 per cent., less tax for the year) 
was declared for payment on August 14th. 


me 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 





(Bankers) 
FOURTEENTH CONSECUTIVE POST-WAR 
RECORD YEAR 
Tue 37th annual general meeting of United 


Dominions Trust Limited was held on August 19 in 
London. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) presided and, 
in the course of his speech, said: The financial year 
ending on 30th June last has been the most adventur- 
ous year in our history. It has shown a greater accre- 
tion of strength than any other, greater expansion 
and, as a profit-earner it has been ‘the most success- 
ful. It is also the fourteenth consecutive post-war 
record year. 

he Balance Sheet totals have risen in the year by 
£27,000.000 from £93.687,920 to no less than 
£119,228.555 and the profit for the year has risen 
from £2.264,357 to £3,237,980, an increase of very 
nearly £1.000.000; and that, without including 
£219,239. the profit resulting from the sale of certain 
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investments, The Credit Insurance Funds plus Credit 
Insurance Reserve amount together to £1,181.650. 
And the Rebate of Interest and Deferred Income 
Account has risen from £4,801,564 to £8,159,320. I 
think I may be forgiven for saying that the results 
are very satisfactory. 

Following the announcement of our association 
with Barclays Bank and the British Linen Bank, 
frantic activity was engendered between banks and 
finance companies, and partnerships and take-overs 
tripped on each other's heels. In consequence, com- 
petition in one important line of our business has 
been keener than ever. I refer, of course, to hire- 
purchase. Our figures, however, show that we have 
been able, quite successfully, to meet whatever com- 
petition was offered. 

The year is particularly notable for the remark- 
able sequence of events, all of great importance to 
our standing, our strength and our prestige. 

Mr. Gibson Jarvie then outlined the numerous 
acquisitions at home and overseas, and said: I need 
not dwell on the prospects of the Group: and I 
prefer not to prophesy as to the future, but our 
figures and our history will tell their own tale. The 
signs at least suggest continuing growth, 

Commenting on the absolute necessity for freer 
world credit as a means by which countries can be 
mutually linked, Mr. Gibson Jarvie said: This is a 
field in which the U.D.T. Group has played and is 
playing a not unimportant part. The U.D.T. Group 
is a notable example of free enterprise as the only 
sound economic philosophy. We have made history 
by our success in establishing principles governing 
the extension of credit in different forms and in a 
variety of directions, but our success could have been 
infinitely greater in a free world. 

Credit now occupies a more important part ‘in 
our daily lives, personal and business, than ever 
before and—and I emphasise this—so long as we 
strive for full employment, so long as the Welfare 
State is regarded by Governments as sound economic 
policy, so long as taxation remains penal, the use of 
credit must increase. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


RECORD TRADING. RESULTS 


THE 32nd annual general meeting of Associated 
British Picture Corporation Limited was held on 
August 14 in London, Sir Philip Warter (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 
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In his statement which had been circulated to 
Members, Sir Philip said that-the Trading results of 
the Group for the year under review constituted a 
record in the history of the Corporation. In view of 
the excellent results the Board was proposing a final 
dividend of 40°, less tax, making a total of 60%, 
less tax, for the year. 

He added: The various sections of the business 
are so inter-dependent that it has never been thought 
advisable to publish a breakdown of the trading profit 
but -because of the rapid and successful growth of 
A.B.C. Television Limited and the uncertainty in 
some quarters about the future of the cinema in- 
dustry in the face of television competition, we have 
thought that stockholders would wish to know that 
in the year under review £3,050,692 of the trading 
profits cf the Group was contributed by television 
and £2,384,030 came from the Production, Distribu- 
tion and Cinema Exhibition side. 

The average annual trading profit of the Corpora- 
tion over the four years prior to our entry into tele- 
vision was £2,402,489, so it will be seen that the 
film side of our business is holding its own and in 
consequence the profitability of our principal invest- 
ment is being maintained. 

Trading Profits of the Group amounted to 
£5,434,722 as against £3,490,994 last year. The Net 
Profit of the Group before Taxation was £4,745,029, 
compared with £2,823,575 last year. 

The Elstree Studios have been fully used during 
the year. Altogether nine feature films were in pro- 
duction at Elstree during this period. 

The cinemas of the Group have steadily improved 
their position throughout the year. Attendances were 
substantially better than the national average. 

A.B.C, Television Limited is in its fourth year as 
the week-end Programme Company for the Midlands 
and North of England. Now that I.T.V. is well estab- 
lished and we have a sufficiently large audience to 
make the medium attractive and economic to the 
advertiser our problems centre around expanding and 
improving the standard of our programmes and a 
considerable reorganisation has gone forward, de- 
signed tc provide larger and better production 
facilities. 

We were disappointed that the Chancellor’s Budget 
proposals did not refer to Entertainments Duty de- 
spite the urgent representations which had been made 
on this subject. There is growing support for total 
abolition of this tax. The relief now proposed in this 
year’s Finance Bill is a welcome step towards that 
objective. 

Whilst it is too early to make an assessment of the 
probable profits of the current year, stockholders 
should not assume that the record figures of the year 
under review will be maintained. 

The report was adopted. 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
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ASSIST ANT SECRETARY sousieed toe chari- 
table ganisation. Bookkeeping and typing 
Sssential, shorthand an asset.—Apply giving 
particula S, experience, Box 4969 

BBC requires Assistant, Indoresian/Malay 
Section (British subject). Duties (under supervi- 








sion of Indonesian/Malay Programme Organiser) 
involve 


compilation of news bulletins, selection 
2 of talks and arrangement of feature 
r the Indonesian and Malay pro- 
and production wv in the studio. 








Valuable qualifications: news experience, ability 
© write for broadcasting, woriing knowledge of 
©Peration of studio and recording equipment and 





Fadio production technique. Interest in Far 
Eastern aflairs and knowledge of languages and 
Countries concerned particularly desirable. Salary 
£1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 


Uonal) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,580 max. p.a. Requests for application forms 
fnclosing: addressed envelope and quoting re- 
erence G 1? >. ) should reach Appoint- 
Ments Offic« sting House, London, W.1, 
Within five 

OLDER vi: 2 WOMEN find office em- 
Bloyment in 


ut STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
46 Swand, W.C.2. TEM 


BBC requires Scriptwriter/Adaptor, Television, 
in Cardiff. Duties will include adaptation mainly 
for television programmes of submitted MSS. 
and published materia) (plays, novels, short 
stories), making contact with established writers 
and secking out new ones. Opportunity for 
original writing. Qualifications: good general 
education, strong visual sense, artistic judgment, 
proved ability in dramatic writing and active sym- 
pathy with the work of other authors. Thorough 
knowledge of literary activity in Wales expected. 
Appointment on trial for one year, initially at 
salary £1,230 (higher if qualifications excep- 
tional). If extension offered, it would be for 
further period of three years. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (efclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1252 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATION. Vacancy No. 169. Applications in- 
vited for Assistant in Public Relations Depart- 
ment, which is concerned with social develop- 
ment in the new town. Suitable post for gradu- 
ate in ome of the social sciences, requiring 
experience. Salary in range £610-£765 or £370- 
£595, according to age, qualifications and ex- 
perience. Conditions of service similar to those 
in local government. Local Government Super- 
annuation scheme, Applications, endorsed with 
"Vacancy No. 169," giving age, education, quali- 
fications and experience with names of two 
business referees, should reach General Manager, 
Westbrook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, by 
28 August. 

SELF-GUIDED MISS. Rocket-propelled secre- 
tary wanted for detonating rcws base. Must have 
bloodhound streak for solo fights. High flash- 
point. Successful prototype will be preserved in 
orbit rather than experimentally fired. News- 
directed nese comes aim towards Box 4980, 





UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, NEW 
ZEALAND. LECTURER IN EDUCATION. 
Applications are invited for the above position 
in the Department of Edvcation of the University 
of Otago. Salary range, £1,025 x £50—£1,275 
per annum. Further particulars are available 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, or from the Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. Appli- 
cations ciose in New Zealand and London on 
20th Sepember, 1959. 

INTERESTING unusual job. Piccadilly, 2-3- 
day week; suit young married woman; pref. 
Public School or Graduate. Some typing.— Write 
Box 4977 ‘Spectator.’ 





MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 
invite applications from women between the 
ages of 25 and 35 for Staff Management in 
their larger stores. These are senior posts 

with progressive salaries. 
Candidates should preferably have had 
experience in managing staff. Commencing 
salary for the introductory period would 
vary according to age and experience, but 
would not be less than £550 p.a. 

Please write in the first place for further 
particulars and application form to Staff 
Management (Stores), Marks and Spencer, 
Limited, Room 4522, 47 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


THE NEW ART CENTRE, 41 Sloane Sireet, 
S.W.1. August Exhibition of Young Painters. 
10-6.30, Sats. 10-1. 











‘London, 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. Londonderry 
Ambassadoria] Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood Exhibitions : 
‘William Gilpin and the Picturesque’ and ‘18th 
Century Portrait Busts." Admission Free. Week- 
days 10-7. Sundays 2.30-7, Refreshments avail- 
able. 210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
Stations. (987). 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
Part II—ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
A new exhibition, 10-5. 30, Sats. 10-1. 


RECENT WORK of Crowan Pouery by Harry 
and May Davis at the Crafts Centre of Great 
Britain, 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1, 
until 2nd September. Mon.-Fri., 10-5; Sat., 
10-12.30 Admission Free. 


~ PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. | 

U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF ee 
Oxford, Cambridge, 

others, LONDON GNIVERSITY. ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.), LL,B., Bar (I and II), and 
other exams. Prospectus ‘free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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A HOT PIECE of toast spread with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste is a bot tip for parties of 


suppers. 
Continued Overiea/ 
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NU-WAY 
oil-firing 


«une heart of home comfort 
tor free coiour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A629) DROITWICH. 





CANCER RELIEF brings thousands of sufferers 
out from distress and fear into betterment and 
hope—and does it NOW. Please support this 
areat mission.—Nationa!l Society for Cancer 
Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria St., London, 
S3.W.1. President: Countess Mountbatten of 
Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and persona! probiems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis, Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 

CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1, (Tel.: GER 2531). 
197 Regent Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: REG 
6993). Branches in main towns. 

DRESSING UP cold meats with Rayner’s Mango 
Chutney is the surest way of getting them eaten. 
EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, ali genuine, Catalogue.—P. J, Rad- 
ford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants, 

FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover. — Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.i 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
fie our Free Price List and Literature on 
F.mily Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. / 

POEMS WANTED, Send poems, §.a.¢., Citizen 
Ltd. (S), Citizen House. Sandicigh Road, 
Southend. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho, with text 
in print-style type. Books, brochures, pro- 
grammes, etc. Llustrations or original texi re- 
produced —Susan Tully, 9 Blenheim St., W.1. 
MAY fair 6093. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own bechives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will pat you on top 
of your form, 42s. post free from THE HONEY 
FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberay Cards. 
Brochures on request. . zs 

RUSSIAN Linguaphone Record wanted, and 
books, Hire for month or buy if price reason- 
abie.—M. Lindsay, 32 Athol Gardens, Glasgow, 

2. 





WHY WORRY? Your dinner party will be a 
great success when preceded by E! Cid Sherry. 
It's such a superb Amontillado—it delights 
everyone. 





LITER 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


years ago the London Scho 


founded at the instigatio 
who 
always maintained the 
journalism, and its corre 
followed by writers al! o 
of ‘Writing for the Pres 
LONDON SCHOOL OF 
19 Hertford Street 


BOOKS. Review Copies a 
tion purchased. Also L.P 
Berners Strect, W.1. MU 


became its chief patron 


Park Lance, 


ARY 


and the LSJ. Nearly 40 


1 of Journalism was 
n of Lord Northcliffe 
The Schoo! has 
highest traditions of 
spondence courses are 
ver the world. A copy 
s’ will be sent free 

JOURNALISM (S.P.) 
W.1. GRO 8250 


nd others in fine condi- 
Records.—D. Levin, 38 
Seum 4224. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, Central Lon- 


don, 
shorthand-typist, 
ful; 9.45 to 5.45; rarely S 
Scheme; salary on scale £3 


ing to age and experience 


P. C. Bartletts, 31 Museu 


IF YOU LIKE WRITING 
what you write through 


Apply for FREE books to 
71 Kingsway 


spondence Schools, 
London, W.C.2. 


POEMS REQUIRED for 
Agency, 


requires graduate to fill post as secretary 
knowledge of 


languages use- 
aturdays. Staff Pension 
80 x £20—£500 accord- 

Apply Box G, c/o 
m St., W.C.1. 


7—you can learn to sell 
I.C.S. Home Study 
International Corre- 
Dept. SS1.A., 


publication.—Arcadian 


Egremont, Cumberland 


SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with free 


criticism and free ‘Know 
Success.’ Stamped addres 
—Literary Agency Dept 
Successful Writing Ltd., 
London, W.1. 


-How Guide to Writing 


sed envelope essential! 
R.2, B.A. School of 
124 New Bond Street, 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 


tion-Writing Science 
Fleet Street, 


Ltd., 
E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 


Chronicle House, 


by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 


of sale basis. 


to Dept. C.23. FREE, 
concerning Courses and 
C.23. 


FOR PROFIT 
Hundreds 
learning 


WRITE 
ever you live. 
earned while 


free booklet (without obligation). 
A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Institute (Dpt. 


~“ EDUCAT 


Unsuitable 
with reasons for rejection. 
‘The Professional Touch,’ 


Stories are returned 
Address your MSS. 


Criticisms from Dept 
in Spare Time—wher- 
of R.I. students have 


Send for interesting 
-The Regent 
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EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 


—University, Law, 
tarial, Civil Service, 
mercial, General Cert 


Man 


for free prospectus and 


Accountancy, 
agement, 
of Education, etc 
(non-cxam.) courses in business subjects.- 


Secre- 
Com- 
Many 
Write 

mentioning 


Costing, 
Export, 


or advice 


exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 


politan College, G.40, St 


Queen Victoria Street, E. 


Albans, or call 30 
C.4 Established 1910 


THE 


TRAINING, especially for 
and older students, six- 
14-week courses.—Write 


DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 


SECRETARIAL 
university graduates 
month and intensive 
Organising Secretary, 
W.14. PARK 8392, 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E LL.B Director of Studies Dept 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretaria! Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretaria! College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford, 


THE TRIANGLE College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, $306 (3 lines) 


Secretarial 
W.1. MAY 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rooms. 150 yards sea-front, 
Gdns, putting green, garages. Superlative food 
Doubles August 8th. 104 gens 


SHOPPING BY POST 


MEALS. TASMANIAN 
JAM. Only ingredients, 
and Pure Cane Sugar. 
14 Ib. tins, 6 for 30s.; 3 Tins each Tasmanian 
Raspberry and Blackcurrant jams, 28s. All 
Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of 
the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tab'‘ets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IANMACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis 

HEARTH RUGS. Hand-madé type. in 6-ply 
quality rug wool. Sizes to customers’ specifica- 
tions. Prices from S8s. for 27 x 54. Free samples. 
—Kerr & Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, 
Scotland 

ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool, Superior cloth at only 10s. per vard. 3d 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney 

PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 


ABANDON DULL 
BLACKCURRANT 
Fresh Black Currants 
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"DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 7$% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details from investment Dept. SR 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND LONDON, WC2 
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Paint and Draw 
at 

THE HEATHERLEY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ART 


Short or long courses 
Full-time or part-time 
Individual instruction 

Three fully equipped studios 
Run on the lines of the Paris 
Studios. 


Prospectus from 


33 WARWICK SQUARE LONDON SWI 


‘ 











PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re. 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, | 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 7 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroidered © 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from 3 ~ 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast 
Northern Ireland. 

SKINLESS asd DEFATTED PRAGUE HAMS. 
These tinned Hams are 100% lean meat of @ 
most outstanding flavour, Not only are they 
delicious with salads, but are also a luxury} 
served hot—we especially recommend them] 
baked, with tinned Pineapple Rings. 1 Ib. tins 
13s. 6d. (post paid), 6 tins for £3 12s. 6d. c.w.o, 


as 


Bp. S.P., GREEN HILL, , WOR 


post Is. 6d, 





ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accouil 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545, 
CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE couple, English/ 
Jamaican seeking s/c. furnished flat, bed- 
rooms: in or near City; 7 gns. max.—Box 4966, 
NORTHUMBERLAND farm cottage to let Oct, 
Ist-March 3ist. Fully furnished, sleeps 6; all 
mod. cons., views of Holy Island and the Farnes. 9 
Good walks.—Write Badenoch, East Kyloc, 
Berwick-on-T weed. 
WELL-FURNISHED BEDSITTER, b. 
cooker, to let young prof. house, W.14. £ 
Box 4979. 


& Ce 
3 108.— 9 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. “‘Carboa 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Fojkestone. a 
MSS, TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbo.” 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey, 
TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy Me 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-qn-Sea, Essex. 
LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000 words, carbons 
6d.—Cox, Wickham Hill, Broadway, Worcs. 





to them. 


orders should be addressed to: 





HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they have difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to be 
sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders must 
be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total pub- 
lished price plus 1s. 6d. per volume for postage. 


Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd., and 


BOOK ORDER DEPT., THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCI, ENGLAND 











AN IDEAL GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, particularly to 


friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card is sent from 
the Spectator to friends for whom a subscription is opened 


as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 

99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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